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TO THE PATRONS OF THIS MAGAZINE AND THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIO. 


Tue conductors of this work, find it necessary to address 
themselves to their patrons and the Christian public, on the sub- 
ject of their present labours, and the prospect before them. 
They respectfully solicit attention to the following observations: 

The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, has been in 
existence two years and a half—the present number being the 
7th of Vol. III. It commenced without one single subscriber, 
and by the end of the first year, had obtained nearly enough to sus- 
tain the publication, provided the subscriptions were punctually 
paid. This was accomplished without any special effort, and there 
the matter was allowed to rest—none of any consequence having 
been made since. In the mean time the work has been twice 
improved in its external character—and is at present, consider- 
ably larger, than was contemplated when it was commenced. 

We are sorry to say that in consequence of the want of 
punctuality on the part of our subscribers, there is an annual loss 
of considerable extent, on the publication. The proprietors had 
no expectation of making money by the undertaking; but they 
cannot well afford to publish it gratuitously, even in part, and 
are not able to see the path of duty in such acourse. It only 
remains that our subscription list should be enlarged—that our 
present subscribers should punctually fulfil their engagements— 
or that we should discontinue the publication. Our own decided 
preference is that the first of these three alternatives should be 
the one adopted. 

We are satisfied that the discontinuance of this magazine 
would be a serious injury to the cause of truth in this communi- 
ty—and a source of signal rejoicing to its enemies of all classes 


around us. Nothing therefore but a strong sense of duty, would 
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allow us to withdraw from the field. We repeat however, that 
the sacrifices we are called on to make, are more than we can 
bear: and our friends must lend us their support, or our publica- 


tion must cease. 

We are fully sensible that the want of punctuality in our sub- 
scribers is not at all greater, than is usual; and know also that 
the inconvenience attending small remittances,—the want of con- 
sidering that such small sums become important when united— 
and a thousand such causes, rather than want of interest in the 
cause advocated, or want of disposition to fulfil engagements— 
are the true reasons, for that remissness on the part of patrons, 
which has caused the ruin of so many periodicals in this country. 

The true remedy undoubtedly is, so to enlarge our circulation, 
that the regular income, upon the usual system of payment, will 
sustain our work—and saveus from yearly losses. Beyond this, 
we have no pecuniary care, connected with this publication; and 
to this extent—if we are worthy to live as publishers, we should 
be—nay must be supported. 

In proportion as our circulation is diffusive and enlarged, of 
course, our usefulness will be extended—and our ability to make 
our publication both valuable in its matter, and handsome in its 
form and materials, proportionately increased. Without taking 
into the account, any supposed increase in our own fitness for 
our labour, derived from the studies and experience of the last 
two and a half years; we feel authorized to say that the promise 
of valuable and stated aid from other sources, has at no time 
been so considerable as at the present moment. 

Will our friends then come forward, and by an united effort 
set our journal completely and permanently on its feet? A very 
small effort on the part of many persons—would make a very 
great aggregate impression. One single new subscriber obtain- 
ed by each of those already on our list, would put all our anxie- 
ty at rest. Two or three for each one—would give us ability 
to act with immense efficiency, and to command assistance and 
materials, that would be almost invaluable. 

Are we worthy of support? The public will decide. Would 
letters and freedom, and truth be benefitted by our silence? Let 
our friends reply. 














SERMON 
BY THE LATE EBENEZER DICKEY, D. D. 
Of Oxford, Chester co. Penn. 





And he shall purify the s ns of Levi, and purze them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer unto the Loap, an offering in righteousness. 

4 Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant uato the Lorp, as in 
the days of old, and as in former years.— Malachi I], 3, 4. 





WueEn God constituted his ancient people into a church and 
nation under his own government, he set apart a tribe to be minis- 
ters of religious instruction to the remaining eleven, dividing them in 
Jacob and scattering them in Israel, that every part of the commu- 
nity might have the benefit of their labours. 

The same wise arrangement is preserved under the new Testa- 
ment dispensation. Still there is a tribe of Levi an order of men, 
set apart to the office of ministering to the instruction of the rest 
of their brethren. It is perfectly obvious that the proper qualifica- 
tion and faithfulness of this class is of the utmost importance to 
the well being of the whole community. If they whose business 
it is to teach, neglect or mistake their duty; if they teach error in- 
stead of truth; if they inculcate sin instead of duty, the conse- 
quence must be deplorable. Indeed to this very source is to be 
attributed almost all the evils and nuisances which have cursed and 
desolated both the church and the world in all past ages. The 
text then promises an unspeakable blessing. ‘And he shall sit as 
a refiner.’’ On the full accomplishment of this promise which has 
never yet taken place, depends the introduction of that millenial 
glory, which has been so long expected, and which we hope be- 
gins to dawn on the church. Let us contemplate, 

I. The Nature of this Purification. 

II. The Fruit of it, &c. 

III. The means of its accomplishment. 

I. The nature of this purification. It means an official purifica- 
tion. Such a purification as will qualify for the faithful discharge of 
official duty, and comprehends especially three things,—a purifica- 
tion from ignorance, from sloth, and a spirit of selfishness. 

Ist. From ignorance. He-who teaches must himself be taught. 
The Bible is an immense field of knowledge. Its histories, its 
prophecies, its ordinances, its moral duties have each a depth as 
yet unfathomed by the most vigorous intellect, and owing to much 
ignorance of them on the part of those who teach, much false doc- 
trine is inculcated instead of truth, much false piety instead of the 
true, to the exceeding injury of the church. And to this igno- 
rance in part is to be imputed the disputation and vain janglings, 
the alienation and hostility and schism which disgraces the gospel be- 
fore the world and destroys its power over the hearts of those who 
profess it. Every kind of knowledge when sanctified may be of 
use to the gospel minister. To undervalue classical learning and 
academical acquirements, demonstrates an inadequate senseof 
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the magnitude and difficulty of the ministerial office. God never 
blesses ignorance to make it of any use. There is something 
shocking in the idea of a minister standing before a people to teach 
them the holy mysteries of the Bible, which are the very wisdom 
of God, and uttering what is little better than nonsense, accompa- 
nied perhaps with much repetition, and loud vociferation. There 
is besides a faculty of communicating instruction in an efficacious 
way, ignorance of which is a sinful drawback on ministerial suc- 
cess. Ifa man had the learning of Gamaliel with the piety of Saint 
Paul, if he has not some aptness to teach, he is without a call to en- 
ter the pulpit. I shall not be understood for a moment, as counte- 
nancing the idea that mere speculative learning in the greatest 
amount, will qualify a man for the gospel ministry in the absence 
of the power of godliness in the heart. This to be sure is to be 
regarded as occupying the first place and after other things in their 
proper order. 

2nd. A second object of the purification contemplated in the 
text, is sloth and idleness. These belong to the worst vices of hu- 
man nature, because they not only operate to a neglect of duty, 
with a disqualification of its right performance, but are an inlet to 
almost every vice. In the minister of Jesus they produce neglect 
of study, and this produces corresponding leanness in public min- 
istrations. Ordinarily the sermon brought forth with little study, 
will have little power either on the speaker or hearer. Or if native 
vigour of mind enables a man sometimes to surpass expectation, it 
is certain that due study would increase the clearness and power 
of his instructions in proportion. “Give attendance on reading,” 
‘‘Meditate on these things,’ ‘‘Give thyself wholly to them.” He 
who sets light by these injunctions of the Holy Spirit, need not 
wonder if his profit in the church is small. 

But it must be remembered that the end of study is to prepare 
for public active duty. We are not to study for the gratification of 
hording up knowledge in our minds as the miser’s gold. We are 
not to be always students in God’s study. We are to be labourers 
in God’s harvest, and God’s harvest is the harvest of souls. Souls 
are the wheat to be gathered into the garner of heaven, and verily 
he that sleepeth (in such a harvest,) is a son that causeth shame. 
When ignorance and sloth go together, they constitute the deba- 
sed character so emphatically described by the prophet Isaiah. 
“His watchmen are blind, they are all ignorant, they are dumb 
dogs, they cannot bark, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.” 
Laborious diligence, marks the man of usefulness in any sphere. 
Sach a man was Paul, Luther, Calvin, Knox. 

dd. A third object of purification in the text is self, and this is a 
corruption at least equal to any of the preceding in criminality and 
destructive results. From self seeking has sprung the assumption 
of Lordship over God’s heritage, the man of sin with all his full 
grown abominations. It has been at the bottom of a!l the divisions 
and schisms which have scattered the church into so many, fragments 
over the field of Christendom. For only by pride cometh conten- 
tion. Alas my fathers and brethren, have we not the best commen- 
tary on its abomination in our own bosoms. How often do we 
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consent or refuse to preach, according to the calculation which 
self makes of its gratification in the case. We select the text too 
often which may lead in the discussion, to do ourselves the most 
credit, rather than that which might be to our hearers most for edi- 
fication. In delivering our sermons how are we influenced by a 
regard to self display, and how are we pleased after our labours 
are over according as we think we have succeeded in this object. 
In church judicatories what efforts do we make to honour our- 
selves by taking the lead, and what mortification do we feel if we 
are left in the back ground. 

When Christ’s ministers are purged from this ignoranee, and see 
eye to eye; when they are purified from sloth and ranged to vigo- 
rous activity; when they are divested of self and become humble 
self denied men, seeking every one not his own, but the things of 
Christ, and esteeming each other better than himself, then the pu- 
rification in the text will be accomplished. 

II. Consider the fruit of this purification, which is twofold af- 
fecting, Ist. their own offerings &c, 2nd the offerings of the 
whole church. 

Ist. Their own offerings. ‘‘That they may offer unto the Lord 
an offering in righteousness.” Services of ignorance, sloth, and 
those defiled with selfish vanity, are in their nature very unright- 
eous Offerings. They are the torn, the lame and the bline, which 
as offerings under the law, were an abomination to the Lord. Thus 
saith the Lord, ‘‘cursed be the deceiver which hath a male in his 
flock, and voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing.” 
The labours of wisdom, of active energy, of self denial and devo- 
tedness to the divine glory presented in faith on the altar of the 
Lord Jesus, are offerings in nghteousness, and will be accepted 
accordingly. 

And now let us for a moment contemplate what would be the 
effect of such labours in promoting the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s glory in the prosperity of the church, were they rendered 
by all who fill the gospel ministry in the different denominations of 
the Protestant church. 

It will be conceded I think that a purification from sloth and 
idleness would produce double the amount of services that are 
rendered I believe three or four times, but I only say double, and 
here at once without any change in-the quality of our services, the 
benefit done to the church would be doubled. As God works by 
means in the spiritual world as much as in the natural, and as the 
produce is ordinarily in proportion to the means used, it will be 
conceded that to double the service rendered (the quality of these 
services remaining exactly the same) would be a double increase 
of benefit, that is double the edification to the church, double as 
many souls saved. And what an idea is th:s! 

But when we take into consideration the purification from igno- 
rance that will be the effect, if all the sons of Levi were rendered 
wise, if all their sermons were the fruit of due study by well trained 
minds, weighty in matter and solemn in manner, delivered with 
the gifts of utterance; if all their ministrations in the pulpit and 
out of the pulpit were the ministrations of wisdom, the increase of 
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benefit would be not by addition but by multiplication, and that not 
less than four times. I think I might say ten times. But say only 
four times. The case then would stand thus, rating the present 
amount of ministerial services as two, doubling would make them 
four. But adding the purification from ignorance to the degree 
that is attainable through grace, making them wise, you multiply 
these four to sixteen. You profit society sixteen times as much by 
your ministrations, ultimately sixteen times as many souls are saved. 
Do you say this is altogether an extravagant assumption. Then I 
ask you how much one wise laborious man has been able to effect 
in society? One man by talent and energy has overthrown an em- 
pire. How much did Luther do, or Calvin, Knox or Wesley? One 
man of sound mind and active energy is himself a host. 

But we must carry the matter still a great deal further. To wis- 
dom and energy in the sons of Levi, add purification from self, 
make them humble, self-denied, devoted .men, and how will the 
success of their ministrations be still farther multiplied. I do not 
hesitate to say that this would add a force to their ministrations 
little short of what the first preachers of the gospel possessed in 
the gift of miracles. Yes it would be under the present circum- 
stances of society little short of what the gift of miracles was to 
the apostles at the commencement of the Christian era. The great 
use of miracles was to silence opposition and confirm the truth of 
the gospel as a religion from God. And this may be done under 
the present circumstances of society by the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion multiplied as they are to such a goodly number, nearly as well 
as it was by miracle in the days of Peter. Let the numerous cler- 
gy in the U.S. of all denominations become truly wise, laborious 
in their functions, humble, self denied in their lives. Let them 
teach their people so to be, which they would do of course. This 
would draw public attention on them universally, it would excite 
wonder, it would silence opposition, it would produce exactly this 
conclusion, ‘‘these men are the great power of God,’ and thus 
men would be prepared by conviction for conversion as if they saw 
one rise from the dead. And more than all, this purification would 
give them union, so little known in the church. Not the union 
whose spirit is party and whose object is sect. But genuine union 
of doctrine, union of counsel, of feeling, of heart and of action 
in the great cause of the Redeemer. Union in any cause is 
strength. What its benefits would be in the cause of the gospel, 
Moses tells us. One of you shall chase a thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight. This is the proportion in which union 
gives effect to effort in the cause of Christ, one is equal to a thou- 
sand, and two is equal not to two but to ten thousand. 

Let us further notice the effect of this ministerial purification on 
the church at large. Then shall the offering &c. 

It is perfectly obvious that were the ministry of the church ren- 
dered wise, their sermons weighty in matter, and appropriate in 
manner; their efforts laborious and persevering from week to week 
and sabbath to sabbath; their lives humble and self denied; were 
they united in council, in heart and in action, the blissful change 
would soon tell on the church at large. Revivals would abound, 
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converts would multiply. The tone of Christian piety, and morali- 
ty would rise, forbearance and love would prevail. The hearts of 
God’s people would open, and wealth equal to all the necessities 
of the church would pour into the Lord’streasury. Missionaries, 
ministers, sabbath school teachers, and every species of labourers 
gifted and devoted to their work would be thrust forth into the Lord’s 
harvest. Bible, tract, education societies and sabbath school unions 
would multiply and assume new vigour. ‘The whole church would 
by and by be mustered as one man to the standard of her redeem- 
er, and constitute an army under his banners terrible to her ene- 
mies. She would march on from victory to victory, until in the 
appointed time the last conquest would be achieved, when the 
kingdoms would have become kingdoms of the Lord and his 
Christ. Thus the offering &c. 

III. How this purification will be effected. He will de it. How? 
By the agency of his spirit undoubtedly. An outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost similar to the day of Pentecost will take place. The 
disciples were forbid to enter at all on the work of evangelizing 
the nations until after they had received the Holy Spirit. This is 
a fundamental principle, that the work is the Lord’s. Every item 
of ministerial qualification as well as of ministerial success, is not 
by might nor by power but by the spirit of Jehovah. But does this 
doctrine supercede the use of means, or does the divine spirit work 
without means? surely not. Even the gift of the spirit himself is 
obtained through the use of means. There is no blessing more 
explicitly promised in answer to prayer than this, “If ye then being 
evil, “know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him.” (Luke xi. 13.) And the Holy Spirit begins and carries 
on his work of ministerial qualification by appropriate means and 
these means are especially two. Education and Discipline. 

Ist. Education. Wisdom, industry, self denial, devotedness &c. 
are clearly to be learned under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
They are not to be acquired by misrule, and if so, thorough prep- 
aration for the work of the ministry is to be expected from tho- 
rough education. This is so clearly the dictate of common sense, 
that it is surprising how any one who knows any thing of the ardu- 
ous nature of ministerial duty, would fail to be an advocate for a 
full course of previous preparation under the very best instruction 
to be obtained. It is clearly the duty of the church to provide full 
means of instruction for her youth who are coming forward to min- 
ister in her service, and it is equally the duty of those who preside 
over admission to the ministerial office,’ until it is ascertained that 
he has attained to the necessary qualifications for the arduous 
work. Thanks to God for schools of divinity. They are I hope 
doing much for the succeeding generation. To cherish and perfect 
them ought to be a primary object with every friend of Zion. I say 
to perfect as well as cherish them. My belief is, that as society pro- 
gresses such may be the improvements made in education, that 
nearly double acquirements may be made, to what are now made 
in the same length of time. 
2d. The second means of effecting this purification is disci- 
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pline. Discipline is the operation of religious society upon its 
members promoting their advancement in all that belongs to duty, 
‘y their teaching, exhorting, admonishing, reproving and stirring 
up one another. Ministers are equally the subjects of this social 
operation, and need its salutary influence equally with others, and 
its great neglect is one leading cause of the low tone of ministe- 
rial morality. If brethren in the gospel felt towards each other as 
brethren ought, exercised a holy watchfulness over each other, 
“exhorting one another daily, and so much the more as we see 
the day approaching,” the effect would be most happy. They who 
will not submit to this brotherly inspection; they who are such sons 
of Belial, that one may not speak to them on the subject of their 
duties and their deficiencies, are of the lineage of Nabal and 
ought not to be written in the genealogy of Zion; they ought to 
be cast out «f the ministerial office. And this is a farther way in 
which faithful discipline duly exercised effects the purification of 
the ministerial order, excluding suchas are found incompetentand un- 
worthy. A bad man in the office of the ministry is in a situation 
of all others affording the greatest opportunity to do the most inju- 
ry to society. To continue him there is on the part of his brethren 
to become partakers of the evils which grow out of his miscon- 
duct. It is awful indeed to sacrifice the credit of religion, the edi- 
fication of the church, the sanctity of the ministerial office, the 
salvation of souls, to friendship or pity, to an unworthy brother, or 
yet mistaken kindness to his family. 

Fathers and brethren, allow me to press upon you and myself 
the immense importance of fitness for and faithfulness in the high 
and holy office to which we have been called. This is of more im- 
portance towards hastening the millenial glory than any, I had al- 
most said than all other means put together. Bible and Tract so- 
cieties, sabbath schools &c. with all their value, sink into littleness 
in the enterprize. For it is wisdom, diligence and devotedness in 
those who minister in the sanctuary which gives to these blessed 
institutions, life and efhiciency. Wiouithout ministerial fidelity they 
would soon languish and become nugatory. The purification of 
the text is wanted far more than numbers to introduce speedily 
the latter day glory. I do not hesitate to say that we have at this 
day, a host of ministers, who if we were such as we ought to be, 
and such as through grace we might be, are adequate in a com- 
paratively short time to achieve under the captain of our salvation, 
the conquest of the whole world. Had we the spirit of Caleb, we 
would say, ‘‘let us go up at once, and possess the land for we are 
able.’ And I trust it will shortly be done. The spirit has begun 
to be poured out on the sons of Levi and on the congregations of 
the Lord’s people. Your own feelings testify that it is so. God is 
saying to his church ye have sojourned long enough in this wilder- 
ness, now therefore arise, go over this Jordan into the land which 
I give unto the children of Israel. Let us my fathers and brethren 
arise and gird ourselves. A season of fearful conflict is approaching, 
and victories of which those of Joshua before whom the walls of » 
Jericho fell down flat, are but the shadow of those about to be re- 
alized. Shall we not gird ourselves for the conflict that we may 
participate in them, and that in the closing hours of our warfare, 
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when we are putting off our armour, with our clay tabernacle, our 
ears may be gladdened with the fresh reports of them. We indeed 
shall fall long before the conflict is closed. We may see the com- 
mencement, but our children’s children of future generations only 
will see the termination. But it will be enough for us to partake 
with Moses in the solace of his dying hour, to ascend the mount 
of vision and from Pisgah’s top look over the length and breadth 
of that new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, the sworn in- 
heritance of our children’s children for a thousand years. May 
the Lord grant it. 











A NIGHT IN THE REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


FROM A TORY MEMBER TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


I have a strong impression that your most unsuspecting rusticity 
is considerably misled as to the manner in which the public busi- 
ness is managed in what is most appropriately called, the Lower 
House of Parliament. 

You read through, if you have patience, three or four yards of 
magnificent debate, abounding with professions of patriotism, and 
holding up the public safety as depending on the result of the di- 
vision. At the end of the session you find some scores of new 
Acts engrafted on the overgrown and miscellaneous thing, known 
by the name of the Statute-book. Not unnaturally, you fancy that 
all these Acts have received the closest and most jealous attention. 
But in this you are egregiously mistaken. 

Let us, therefore, that you may better understand the matter, 
take a day in the House of Commons as a fair specimen of -the 
modus operandi. 

The a takes the chair a few minutes before four. A host 
of petitions are presented and read. Amidst the crackling of parch- 
ment, as Member after Member unfolds the fancied wishes and 
suppositious wants of his discontented constituents, the titles of 
few of these petitions are heard—the prayer of none of them. 

The second reading of some railroad Bill is then moved. The 
House is thronged. The gallery is crowded, and the strangers’ 
seats, right and left of the gangway to the bar, groan under the 
ponderosity of shareholders having a beneficial interest in posse, 
and directors and solicitors possessing the same advantage in esse. 
In the debate that ensues, it is proved to demonstration that noth- 
ing can promote the prosperity of the nation so much as convert- 
ing the greensward of a gentleman’s park into the long dingy track 
of an iron tram-way, or poisoning the pure air of the country with 
the filthy exhalations from coal and grease. 

A division takes place; and the march of improvement triumphs 
in the success of the Bill. 

Others of the same nature succeed, and the happy harpies who 
have carried their point, rush out in admired confusion, to arrange 
their further victory for the next day’s swindle in ’Change-alley. 

The Members, however, still remain for the present, to see how 
the grand political debate of the evening is likely to proceed 
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Some Triton among the Minnows opens the business—Mr. Jo- 
seph Hume, perhaps, or that equally sagacious legislator, Mr. Hen- 
ry George Ward. The Poulters, the Bowrings, and the Warbur- 
tons follow, and successively call up the men of corresponding 
calibre on the other side. In the meantime the House is nearly 
empty, and Bellamy presents the converse of the proposition. 
It has become clear that the great guns will not be brought up 
till late in the evening, and ‘‘dinner” is the cry. The country gen- 
tlemen are smacking their lips, while bottle upon bottle of old 
port is resorted to, as the means of strengthening them for the 
coming exertion of giving their vote. The men about town in- 
dulge in the comparative prettiness of claret or iced hock; and the 
Irish Members solace themselves with tumblers of whisky-punch, 
varying in individual proportions from two to two dozen. 

At length, about half-past nine, Lord John Russell condescends 
to enlighten the House. There is a dead silence. A hem or two 
is preceded by his little clear shrill voice, and the words, ‘‘Sar, I 
sartainly think, Sar,”’ are the prelude to a lengthened array of pom- 
pous common-places and narcotic niaiseries. Cheers, of course, 
are not wanting—when were they ever wanting to an actual Min- 
isterr-—and the roistering roar of Mr. Henry Grattan is heard above 
the rest. 

When the noise has a little subsided Sir Robert Peel rises. He 
passes his finger and thumb once or twice down his nose, and pla- 
cing his upper, at an angle of five-and-forty with his lower, ex- 
tremities, and resting his right elbow upon the morocco box on 
the table, with his forefinger conspicuously protruded, he supports 
the skirts of his frock coat with his left arm, and proceeds. For 
some time he lays down his propositions with great clearness, and 
in a distinct and equable voice. ‘Then he seems to warm with the 
subject, and raising himself to an erect position, he turns his back 
on the House, and pointedly addresses the Members of his own 
party. This sort of appeal is never unsuccessful. The greatest 
enthusiasm is excited, and Sir Robert, after a peroration, usually 
the most brilliant part of his speech, sits down, as the newspapers 
would say, amidst cheering that lasts for some minutes, and does 
an anti-climax that he would have scorned to speak, by refreshing 
himself with a couple of oranges which the ready carefulness of 
Mr. Charles Ross has provided for him. 

Mr. O’Connell, in all probability, will be the next to speak. His 
big, burly, bulk, as he rises from the seat behind the Treasury bench, 
at once catches the eye. He folds his arms, then unfolds them, 
and giving a sharp twitch or two to his scratch wig, magnanimous- 
ly passes by every thing approaching to argument, and bursts forth 
at once into a deciamation, of which personal and gross abuse of 
his opponents, and the thrice-repeated war-cry of ‘Justice to Ire- 
land,’’ are the principal components. He is not a three hours’ 
speaker. A threatening of disease in the vessels of the throat is 
sufficient to inculcate prudence on a man, who, whatever may be 
his desires on earth, feels ‘‘no immortal longings in him.’”’ Twenty 
or thirty common-looking, and for the most part ill-dressed, per- 
sons, applaud him till the very echo, and the bench once more 
creaks under the weight of the ‘Member for all Ireland.” 
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‘Lord Stanley, usually the greatest object of Mr. O’Connell’s 
abuse, rises, to punish him for his personalities—and no man in 
Parliament is so capable of doing it. The unwieldy creature 
writhes under the castigation, and, after pretending nonchalance 
while twisting his spectacles about in his hand, or turning over a 
bundle of papers, he can endure the infliction no longer, and some 
coarse and unparliamentary ejaculation escapes him. 

Sir Henry Hardinge speaks to order, in a few words of honest 
and soldier-like indignation; his steady and resolute severity offer- 
ing the most remarkable contrast with the wild violence that called 
him up. 

A sentence or two is then mumbled by the Speaker, of which 
all that can be caught is something about a hope that Members 
will demean themselves decorously, and Lord Stanley proceeds 
with his speech. 

To whichever cause attributable, whether to the extraordinary 
quickness of his retort, the happiness of his illustrations, the un- 
failing fluency of his language, or the withering glance of his eye, 
it would be difficult to say, but he makes an impression. And noth- 
ing less than the brilliancy of Mr. Sheil’s peculiar eloquence is 
thought worthy to efface it. 

This gentleman is well enough known by his printed speeches, 
but he must be seen, in order to give assurance of the careful man- 
ner in which he omits to ‘‘suit the action to the word.” Of ‘‘the 
modesty of nature,” apparently, he takes no heed except to ‘‘o’er- 
step” it at every convenient opportunity. At one moment bent 
nearly double, at the next thrown as far on his haunches as would 
inevitably destroy the @ plomé oi a rearing horse, his eloquence lit- 
erally gushes from his mouth, in utter disregard of the grotesque 
attitudes by which he fancies he illustrates it. He abounds in a 
gingle of epithets, where none but an Irish jury or an English 
school girl could discover even an approach to unsophisticated 
taste. Perhaps the most favourable listener to Mr. Sheil’s speech- 
es could never with reason convict him of consecutive reasoning 
or logical inference. He is personally courteous to his opponents, 
but is nevertheless offensive in no small degree, from his too fre- 
quent allusion to sacred things and his continual invocation of the 
holiest name. Such a man may excite a momentary enthusiasm, 
but his qualities are lost for want of a proper direction. He closes 
his oration with some high-sounding climax, and throws himself on 
his seat with a momentum that demonstrates the usefulness of the 
oaken back with which it is furnished. 

In an instant all eyes are directed to a Gentleman who, from 
one of the back benches on the left of the chair, and towards the 
lower end of the House, displays a figure in which latitude has 
successfully contended with longitude. A hundred voices vie 
with each other in their tumultuous exclamation of ‘Mr. Kearsley, 
Mr. Kearsley!’ This Gentleman, one of the Members for Wigan, 
never fails to convulse thle House when he feels in the humour for 
addressing it. His speeches are not long, but they are so full of 
unwelcome truth that, in any other dress than the facetious John 
Bullism in which he clothes them, they could hardly escape giving 
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offence. Mr. Kearsley, on the present occasion, warns the House 
and the country against being misled by the elegant nothings and 
rounding periods of Mr. Shiel, which he somewhat unceremoni- 
ously describes as ‘“‘humbug, and nothing but humbug.” He then 
wanders into an analysis of Mr. Hume’s claims to popularity, and 
more suo pronounces him to be “an old fogie.’’ Any further re- 
marks are here checked by the sudden apparition of Mr. Paul Me- 
thuen, who from having once accidentally taken a lead during a 
moment of political confusion, still fancies himself a leader. Mr. 
Methuen appeals to the Speaker whether the Member for Wigan 
is not straying from the subject—whether has not gone quite beside 
the question? 

Before the Speaker has had time to make up his mind on so mo- 
mentous a matter, Mr. Kearsley, with considerable vis comica, both 
in voice and manner, apostrophises the Member for Wiltshire in 
some such words as—‘‘Paul, thou art beside thyself!”’ 

The measure of Mr. Kearsley’s offence is now full—at least the 
Speaker raises himself from his recumbent position and his air- 
cushion, and gravely expresses his trust that the Hon. Member will 
see how exceedingly disorderly it is to allude to another Hon. 
Member by name. 

“I’ve done, Sir,’”’ ejaculates Mr. Kearsley, and quitting his place, 
walks into the middle of the floor, when, kissing his hand thrice to 
the chair, in a familiar and even affectionate manner, he endeavours 
to find his way out of the door. The crowd, however, in the space 
below the bar—the ‘‘Fop’s Alley’ of the House—prevents his de- 
parture; and while he is returning to his seat a sudden love of 
“Order” seems to possess the Ministerial Members. 

Mr. Charles Buller tries to look grave, Dr. Bowring jabbers in 
the first of his unknown tongues that he can think of; Mr. Aglion- 
by yaps something which is inaudible in the gencral uproar; and 
Mr. Warburton says a few words that, but for the absence of any 
reference to religion, would make one fancy, from his serious tone 
and solemn appearance, that he was a resurrection of somé Mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament. 

This exuberance of decorum in a few minutes corrects itself, 
but not the thing of which it affected to complain. In spite of all 
that has been said, or left unsaid, nothing is extorted from Mr. 
Kearsley beyond a brief retraction of the words he used, accompa- 
nied by a declaration that it is not unparliamentary to think, and 
that he still thinks Mr. Sheil a “humbug” and Mr. Hume a “‘fogie.”’ 

See now that tall, manly-looking person, who rises nearly in the 
centre of the House, on the Opposition side. That is Mr. Frede- 
rick Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, and Member for the University. 
He is a‘straightforward, uncompromising man, plain in his manner, 
but unbending in his purpose. Far from seeing any utility in the 
declaration of an abstract principle, he feels that it is calculated to 
afford a mischievous triumph to the enemies over the insulted 
friends of the Protestant interest in Ireland. This is an unpalata- 
ble proposition in certain quarters, and attempts are made to put 
him down by clamour. Mr. Shaw quietly suggests that Members 
will best suit their eventual convenience by allowing him to pre- 
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ceed, as he is in possession of the House, and entertains no dispo- 
sition to give way to ruffianism or uproar. 

The plan of attack, therefore, is altered. Discordant noises give 
place to the loud buzz of conversation; and amidst acrowd of talkative 
Irish Members below the bar you may see Mr. Finn, in his blue 
shirt and spectacles, and white waistcoat, and Mr. Henry Grattan 
flourishing what in Ireland may possibly be only a switch, though 
in England neither more nor less than a cudgel, as they alternately 
excited an approving grunt from the belli-gerent Major M’ Namara, 
or the penetralia of the porcine person of Mr. Callaghan. In this 
colloquial confusion the cracked voice and horrible brogue of Dr. 
Baldwin may easily be distinguished; and Mr. Shaw at length re- 
sumes his seat, the purpose having been fully answered, of ren- 
dering his concluding observations entirely unintelligible—at least 
to me, in my modest retirement under the gallery. 

Prepare yourself now for the best satisfied speaker of the even- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Spring Rice steps forward to the table with all 
the joyous jauntiness of a bantum cock on its first escape from the 
roost in a bracing autumnal morning. A sonorous voice and ses- 
quipedalian style are admirably adapted to his habitual propensity 
of mentally mistaking windmills for giants. He reminds one of 
Horace Walpole’s descriptions of George Selwyn, who was so ac- 
customed to the contemplation of actual executions that he must 
do every thing @ téte tranchée. When about to have the stump of 
a decayed tooth extracted, he gravely arranged with the operator 
to drop his handkerchief as a signal. In a smaller way, indeed, but 
in the same spirit, Mr. Rice breaks a butterfly on the wheel with 
as much earnestness and importance as if he were engaged in vin- 
dicating the majesty of the law on the person of Fieschi or Ali- 
beau. In his contracted conception, the most common-place trifle 
becomes a point on which “he will stake his OFFICIAL REPUTATION.” 
He is precisely the man to quote the dictum of his ‘‘Noble Friend” 
or his ‘‘Right Hon. Colleague,’”’ while the Cabinet were employed 

in discussing some remedy for a smoky chimney in the room where 
they met. It is sufficient for him to remind his hearers that he has 
a seat inside the Council Chamber, rather than what would be the 
more probable guess with a stranger on the outside. 

A sudden drop of the voice, from the ‘‘roar’ to the murmur, of 
the ‘“‘sucking dove’’ serves to carry the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer down to the point at which, with his prettiest simper, he 
thanks the House for its indulgent hearing; and retires from the 
table, his head vibrating from side to side, much after the fashion 
of a pendulum when a clock is going down, as he looks about him, 
in hopes of catching an approving glance, or of exciting an en- 
couraging cheer. 

A smaller man might serve the purpose; but, either to parade the 
intellectual strength of the party or to secure the advantage of the 
last word from an effective debater, Sergeant Jackson comes for- 

ward on the Tory side. 

The Sergeant possesses a gentlemanlike and prepossessing ex- 
terior, always a good letter of introduction, but his higher qualifi- 

cations are just what make him the most unpleasant possible an- 
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tagonist for a mere surface smatterer, like the one who has imme- 
diately preceded him. He abounds with facts, and opposes at 
least ten official and authentic returns to each vague statement or 
unsupported assertion that Mr. Rice delights to enunciate. Per- 
haps, he is a little too rapid in his manner, to secure a proper un- 
derstanding, by his audience, of the details, for the admirable ar- 
rangement of which he is so remarkable. 

This circumstance, it may be in conjunction with the lateness 
of the hour, will account for the growing impatience that inter- 
rupts the latter part of Sergeant Jackson’s speech. A general cry 
of ‘‘question”’ and “divide,” effectually deters from any further de- 
bate, and the House divides. 

In the confusion of going out, you may hear all sorts of conjec- 
ture about the probable result. I am at a loss to ascertain the most 
prevalent opinion, for Sir G. Clerk, Sir Thomas Fremantle, and 
Mr. Ross are too busy at such a moment to admit of one’s getting 
any information from them. A feeling of confidenee, however, is 
excited by the exclamation of Col. Sibthorp—‘I’ll bet two to one 
in hundreds that we knock ten off the last majority against us.” 
‘Done with me,” is the reply from some man whose face I can’t 
catch, and I begin to fancy that the Colonel will win. 

At length the tellers announce the numbers— 

For the Ministerial proposition . . . . 270 
RON Bidet acess fe oe Met ge e® 

‘‘That’s a new grey for Sibble’s phaeton,”’ says Lord Castlereagh. 

In an instant the lobby becomes filled at the expense of the 
House. The debate has evidently been a drouthy one: for after the 
host of omnivorants has cleared away, and Sir Robert Inglis, in 
comparative solitude, is making a plate of sandwiches disappear in 
‘‘double-quick,’’ while 1 am swallowing my unpretending biscuit 
and glass of sherry, the young man at the counter informs me that 
he has disposed of no less than a gallon and a half of Stone’s pale 
brandy and twenty-nine dozen of soda-water! 

Of the 515 Members who divided, scarcely more than the odd 
fifteen now remain. It is true that by this time the night has well 
worn into the morning, and nothing has been done. There has 
been a grand field-day, certainly, but the real business is still un- 
touched. That is embodied in what are technically called the “‘or- 
ders of the day,’’ and fifteen Members are considered quite enough 
for actual work. A general rush, therefore, takes place, and in the 
midst of it, Mr. Brotherton rises, and with an insinuating smirk on 
his fat, good-humoured face; quietly says, ‘‘Really, Muster Speaker, 
a’am quoit against sitting oup laate o’noights, and therefore aa 
moove that we do naow adjoorn.”’ 

From some cause, which I have never been able to make out, 
and wilich certainly did not exist in Mr. Manners Sutton’s time, 
the Speaker seems to make a point of not taking the slightest no- 
tice of the Motion—for such it is—of the Member for Salford. 

Perhaps, as a supererogatory piece of courtesy, Lord Morpeth 
turns round to Mr. Brotherton, and assures him that he wants only 
two or three Bills passed through Committee pro formd, and that 
they will occupy but a few minutes. 
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The Speaker leaves the chair, and Mr. Pryme takes his place at 
the table as Chairman of the Committee. This gentleman, if not 
actually funny himself, is undoubtedly the cause of fun in others. 

e is, for what reason I cannot understand, a sort of butt for the 
grave and business-like Members of the ‘“‘Reformed’”’ House of 
Commons; and the greatest glee seems always excited by getting 
him placed in his present situation as a conspicuous mark for sen- 
atorial jokes. 

Somebody moves the committal of the Murderers Execution Bill. 
The title of it is indistinctly heard, and Colonel Perceval, with 
earnest gravity, inquires the name of the Bill before the Committee. 
While Mr. Pryme is endeavoring to furnish the required informa- 
tion, by looking at the printed copy he holds in his hand, a voice 
facetiously exclaims, ‘‘It is the Reform Bill for Ireland.” A long, 
loud laugh follows, and before it has subsided, to the utter aston- 
ishment of persons not accustomed to the rapidity of this class of 
Parliamentary proceedings, Mr. Pryme quits the chair, amidst the 
usual and affectionate cries of ‘‘No, no,’ and reports the Bill to 
the House. 

Lord Morpeth moves that some [rish Bill or other shall be com- 
mitted. Again the Speaker pops out of the chair, but not this 
time to take a temporary seat on the Treasury bench. He retires 
to his own room; and Mr. Brotherton, alarmed at the omen, again 
says something about an adjournment. The Irish Secretary assures 
him that only a few clauses are meant to be proceeded with, and, 
under the presidency of the useful Mr. Pryme, the Committee once 
more set to work. 

It is obvious that the Speaker was right in anticipating a pro- 
longed relief from duty. What with continued interlocutory re- 
marks from Dr. Lefroy, Colonel Perceval, Mr. Randall Plunkett, 
and Mr. Fitzstephen French on one side of the House—for, with- 
out reference to his political position, the last-named gentleman al- 
ways on such occasions occupies Sir Robert Peel’s seat, and seems 
to fancy himself, virtuti loci, a sort of leader pro tem.—and Mr. 
O’Loghlin, Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Finn, and Dr. Baldwin, on the 
other, there is little chance of breaking up before breakfast time. 
If you add to this list the talkative Dr. Bowring, who thinks the 
measure must be good for Ireland, because something like it works 
well in France and Switzerland, every corner of which countries, 
he assures the Committee, he has personally explored—the chance 
of adjournment becomes still more hopeless. 

At length, however, when matters seem at the worst, Lord Cole 
unfolds his two yards of stature, and declares that if the Chairman 
does not immediately report progress, he will move that the House 
be counted. This hint tells. The House resumes, and in the full 
belief that no more business can now be done, the benches are 
once more deserted. 

This, however, is a mistake; for no sooner have the Tory Mem- 
bers fairly gone away, than, after a good deal of whispering, Mr. 
Charles Wood, the Secretary of the Admiralty, and a Ministerial 
whipper-in, leaves the house in haste. Eight or ten Members im- 
mediately afterwards drop in—of course by the merest accident. 
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Then out goes Mr. Fox Maule, another Aide-de-Camp, rolling 
like a porpoise rejoicing in a coming storm. With looks and com- 
plexions that bear evident marks not only of late hours, but of 
‘notations pottle-deep,”’ a dozen and a half or so of other Mem- 
bers find their way to the Government benches by twos and threes. 

The mystery of all this movement is now unravelled. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his most insinuating manner, moves 
the third reading of that infidel infraction of the Christianity of the 
Constitution, the Bill for permitting Jews to sit in Parliament. 
There were some good men and true still left: and in case of a di- 
vision, therefore, it was necessary to ‘‘make a House,” no matter 
of what materials. 

An Amendment is moved and seconded by Col. Sibthorp and 
Mr. Arthur Trevor, of both of whom, as I have not the honour of 
being personally intimate with them, I may say that two more hon- 
est, disinterested, and vigilant public men do not sit in the House 
of Commons. 

The anticipated division takes places, and the numbers, inclu- 
ding the tellers, are 36 for the Bill and 3 for the Amendment. The 
Bill is of course passed, and my only comfortable reflection on the 
matter is, that of the unsuccessful minority I form the third part in 
my Own person. 

The finale, at last, and after so many of what may be called 
‘false starts,’’ actually approaches. 

It is by this time nearly half-past three o’clock, and the Speaker, 
as if between sleeping and waking, but nearer the former than the 
latter, puts the question, ‘“That this House do now adjourn.” The 
Sergeant-at-arms trips along the floor—I use the word advisedly, 
for in a man accustomed to wear a sword I never saw so much 
gaucheté in the management of one—and, placing the mace on 
his shoulder, precedes the Speaker to the door, which Messrs. 
Pratt and Williams, the indefatigable door-keepers, throw open, 


while they call out to an empty lobby, ‘‘Make way there for Mr. 
Speaker!” 





CONTROVERSY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH=-—GENERAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. 





That a nation is always as its priests make it,—is- an axiom, 
which has been received as true to a greater extent, and for a longer 
period than possibly, it deserved. In certain conditions of society,— 
as for example where ignorance and enthusiasm, form the basis of 
popular character, the influence of the ministers of a false religion 
might be indefinitely great. But in other conditions, even true re- 
ligion might exert almost no control,—as where frivolity, and a 
skeptical cast of temper, lie at the foundation of national charac- 
ter,—and a false and superficial philosophy presides over national 
education 

It is undoubtedly true however that, a people and the ministers 
of its religion must sympathize profoundly—and must resemble 
each other closely. Whatever controls the people, controls their 
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priests also; and even where priests may not be able to control a 
people—those great events which decide the character of the in- 
structors of a whole people—must also, decide that of the peo- 
ple themselves. A virtuous and enlightened people, can never 
perhaps exist while its religious teachers are ignorant and corrupt; 
for if by any chance the flocks of such shepherds should ever be- 
come better or wiser than their guides, their very first movement 
would be to change them. On the other hand, mankind in gene- 
ral must have a certain propriety of sentiment, and a certain bias 
towards sound doctrine, before their teachers can be considered 
firmly and permanently established on a safe elevation, in regard to 
the same sacred interests. 

Perhaps it is in its religious institutions that the character of a 
people may be most clearly read; or if any choose to modify the 
proposition, itis by them, that men and communities are most 
deeply and permanently controlled and fashioned. The interests 
of eternity can never be entirely erased from the memory and con- 
science; and therefore the strong faculties of the soul, pent up every 
where else, must here dilate with resistless vigour. ‘Thou thought- 
est I was altogether such an one as thyself’’—is the stern rebuke 
of Jehovah to the ruined soul. The heart, if it knows not what is 
God, bows down to that it desires to be God—and adores as Lord, 
the personification of its own most controling impulses. The li- 
centious Greek, worshipped in Bacchus the beau ideal of his own 
pleasures: the Roman with his hands died in gore, and the world 
bleeding at his feet adored wisdom and courage, though he called 
them Mars and Minerva; and our Scandinavian ancestors when they 
bowed down to Thor—did in reality worship the embodied ideas 
of rapine and cruelty, which formed such terrible elements of their 
own fierce natures. 

In the United States this great subject, like all the immense 
problems on whose solution the destiny of man depends—is pre- 
sented in a light entirely novel. Here for the first time religion is 
absolutely free. It is neither allowed the power to oppress—nor 
the discipline of persecution. It is absolutely and in the most un- 
qualified sense free. Its next, and not less striking peculiarity is, 
that the people amongst whom, it is here called to fulfil its sublime 
mission—differ from all others that ever existed, in precisely the 
very most important respects, in which the other absorbing inter- 
ests of man-might be supposed capable of affecting religion for 
good or ill. First, there exists here a larger portion of educated 
intellect than ever existed before in any community; a greater por- 
tion of independent power—disconnected from religion—and there- 
fore available against as well as for it; a greater mass needful to be 
influenced, and when influenced either way, correspondingly pow- 
erful. And secondly, this unwonted mass of enlightened minds, 
all as a great whole—and each individual of it, as a separate per- 
son, 1s stimulated to a degree, that has never been witnessed in 
any age of the world, or amongst any people: insomuch that the 
whole nation in general, and every man in particular, seems to act 
and labour, as if the fate of the world depended on each single ef- 
fort, which being intermitted for a moment, every thing w ould per- 
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ish—but which pushed ceaselessly must end in triumph and 
glory. 

It is a great eulogy, that religion has held its place in such hearts, 
and retained its dominion over such minds. It is a singular proof 
of its strong hold on the human soul, that it has not been shaken 
loose from it, by the terrific agitations of the past and present ages. 
But this is an exceedingly imperfect statement of the truth, and 
men must admit that the Christian religion is more generally diffu- 
sed here than in any other country—and that its most signal tri- 
umphs have been in the midst of our most enlightened communi- 
ties. Religion has survived the midnight of the “world: its last of- 
fice is to preside over the noon of human grandeur. Well and no- 
bly will she fulfil her destiny. 

The first three centuries of the church, were centuries of com- 
parative freedom, purity and consequent enlargement. Constan- 
tine the Great, united the state to the church, and for many ages 
kings and bishops, oppressed them both. Another developement— 
a second downward step—cast all these fearful powers into a sin- 
gle hand—and the Pope became for centuries the absolute spiri- 
tual and temporal despot of the earth ——The glorious reformation, 
unbound liberty, washed the defiled garments of religion, and 
spread open the portals of heavenly light, to quicken a world that 
lay in darkness. New developements have again occurred. In 
the furious struggles for liberty in continental Europe—hatred and 
contempt for a corrupt worship made all men infidels; and God al- 
lowed it to be made manifest, that a state without a God, is as 
helpless in its bloody ignorance—as one with false Gods is hateful 
in its brutal stupidity. In the United States, at this moment, we 
are passing through a signal and before unknown developement. 
Religious fanaticism, united to civil licentiousness, is spreading 
over the land—and unless thoroughly arrested, must degrade reli- 
gion and subvert society. 

Religion, consists of principles as well as sentiments: and a 
perfect Christian is one whose faith is intelligent, reasonable, clear 
and settled,—and whose happiness consists in the performance of 
those duties. which his enlightened creed enjoins. If sentiment 
predominates, enthusiasm 1s the result:—if cold intellection, a set- 
tled orthodoxy, is the best result that can ensue. Sentiment with- 
out defined principle is fanaticism; and it becomes excessive and 
absurd as the sentiment is excited and gross. Principle without 
sentiment is to true religion, what the chisselled marble, in its fro- 
zen beauty. is to the glorious majesty of the living Hercules. 

We have, in such reflexions a clue to the anomalies which pre- 
sent themselves, in the character of private Christians, and even 
whole denominations—without the necessity of a more severe 
judgment. Besides this, it is to be remembered, that endless modi- 
fications exist, as to what is true in principle—and great differen- 
ces of judgment i in regard to what constitutes a just religious sen- 
timent. And then again, after any given standard shall have been 
formed and established, perfect conformity to it, must be always 
difficult, and often impossible. Individual eccentricities, are de- 
pendent on the same principles as the general bent of sects: and 
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nothing is more to be expected, than that what was at first, one 
man’s peculiarity— will presently be the characteristic of a body— 
and by and by of a nation, or a generation. The descent from 
Edwards, through Hopkins, Emmons, and T aylor to an antinomian 
perfectionism, as rank as the worst heresies of the Annabaptists— 
is clear and natural—though it grew sadly in deformity at ev =" re- 
move, from the first respectable | parentage. 

It must be observed too that the great truths of any system, will 
struggle to the light—amidst all the darkness inferior sectories can 
possibly cast over them. In the widest range of religious ideas, 
how immensely do ages and sects differ—who agree in the funda- 
mental truth of all religion—namely the unity of the Godhead and 
of worship: and they who reject it, though they agree in almost 
nothing else—how constantly have they been one in their abject 
submission to the vilest superstition. So too, in a far narrower 
field indeed, but one not less important,—they who hold what are 
called the doctrines of grace—though they differ in name, and are 
often sundered by sharp contention,—yet how thoroughly are they 
agreed, in that evangelical system, which gives its vitality to all 
Christian effort, and lies at the basis of all human hope. Read the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, the Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul— 
the Four Fold State—the Great Concern—the Call to the Unconver- 
ted, or the Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and tell if you can to what sects, 
Bunyan, Doddridge, Boston, Hallyburton, and Baxter belonged. 
Yet they did in fact belong to different—and often contending por- 
tions of the visible kingdom of Christ.— 

The churches that sprung from the reformation, were as to their 
doctrine and order, most remarkably alike. That doctrine and that 
order, it is matter of established history—were generally and es- 
sentially Calvinistic and Presbyterian. The system was evangelli- 
cal—the order was popular as regarded private Christians—equal as 
related to the ministry. And from that day to this, evangelical Chris- 
tianity—has been at the foundation of all the regulated liberty, and 
social freedom, which the world possesses. 

This is a most profoundly interesting fact. It ought to teach man- 
kind the real nature of their obligations to Christianity. It should 
teach the ministers of religion, the true posture in which they should 
stand towards all the great interests of human society. It ought, 
at once and forever te break up the bond of sympathy, between 
false doctrine, and the real friends of human advancement: a sym- 
pathy which does so much injustice to godliness, and so much 
wrong to liberty. What erroneous sectaries ever did any thing to 
advance any great interest of man? None; and none ever will. What 
evangelical denomination ever did real injury to any? Not one: nor 
will such a contradiction ever occur. All that is most excellent in 
knowledge—most virtuous in practical life—most heroic in great 
trials—most faithful to the great interests of mankind, is written in 
the history of evangelical Christianity. Let this perverse genera- 
tion read it: and blush for its credulous and ignorant prejudices. 

But of all the branches of this great Christian family, not one 
has had a more remarkable history, than that, which holds to what 
are called the Westminster standards. The Long Parliament of 
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England was the real birth place of modern liberty. It was also 
the great representative of all the Protestant freedom and power of 
Europe, in that age of trial and darkness, What is Protestant Chris- 
tianity’—was the demand of those heroic defenders of Protestant 
freedom. They put that question not to one or two sects: ‘but they 
put it to the Protestant world. The answer to it, is found in the 
Westminster standards: and they are, and deserve to be, and will 
forever remain as they have been for generations—the bulwark of 
Protestant truth, rather than the narrow creed of asmali sect. They 
constitute the solemn and well considered response of the com- 
bined learning, piety, and talent, of the Protestant world to the de- 
mand for a true exposition of protestant belief—by the great em- 
bodied head of protestant liberty. Cursed be the diabolical wisdom 
that shall ever avail to sever these sacred bonds!— 

The doctrinal errors of popery, against which these standards 
were in one aspect, especially directed, formed the basis of the 
creed of that church, for ages before—and do so still. There 
are many doctrines of Popery peculiar to itself; but there are oth- 
ers common to it, with other systems of error. Some, for example 
it holds in common with heathenism; as the plurality of objects of 
divine worship.—Others it has in common with the Arian, Pelagian, 
and even Socinian heresies;—as the denial of the new birth.—The 
great doctrinal error of popery, in the plan she puts forth to save 
the souls of men, lies precisely at the foundation of every false sys- 
tem that ever existed—and is exactly the great error against which 
the system of the Westminster divines, directs its giant strength. 
The doctrine of God is, that man is indebted for salvation to his 
mere grace, and that faith j in a crucified Saviour is the sole method 
of access to him. ‘The universal theory of error is, that man can 
do, and must do something, more or less—which cithet as merit, 
condition, or occasion, shall secure his salvation. Here the Sys- 
tems part; and they meet no more. They are as widely sundered as 
God from man—and their issues take hold of no less than heaven 
or hell. 

All the great doctrinal controversies in all ages—have either 
turned directly, or looked remotely, to this orand distinction. In 
settling it, he who reasons well, settles all. And he who will care- 
fully examine the subject, with sufficient light to guide his steps, 
and enough of intellect to fathom its depths—will : end his search, 
convinced, that between evangelical religion—and absolute and 
universal atheism, there is no resting place. Wandering from the 
simplicity of the gospel—the ultimate landing place, is total unbe- 
lief. By a happy inconsistency in man, many never reach the final 
goal; and multitudes feel and act better than they reason. But all 
such are indebted more to the weakness of their heads, than the 
strength of their cause: far more to the excellence of their tempers 
—than to the clearness of their views. 

In our own days and country, we see this fully illustrated. All 
the controversies, which assume decided importance, have their 
point directly here. It must be admitted that a sort of straggling 
warfare is kept up on other subjects—and that wretched polemigg 
are silly enough to write tracts and books, even at a time like thjs, 
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intended to persuade men that they are not baptised, if they be 
not dipped—that none are members of Christ’s church, whose 
scalps have not been pressed by episcopal fingers—and other like 
trifles. But these are weak and occasional exceptions. In all the 
sects, the real controversy, 1s for the vitals of Christianity. Hicks- 
ism amongst the society of Friends, Campbellism amongst the 
Baptist churches—High churchism in the episcopal church—Tay- 
lorism in the congregational churches, and New schoolism in the 
Presbyterian church, do all, and all nearly equally, sap the foun- 
dations of the Christian’s hope—take from the gospel its distinc- 
tive character—and threaten the total ruin of the church of God. 
It is a great defection from the bosom of protestantism—jn which 
its erring children, have stepped back upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of papal doctrine, and become unwitting instruments of the 
man of sin.— 

In such a controversy, the sound portion of every denomination 
is the real ally of the corresponding part of every other; and all 
who love man or God, ought to be the steady friends of those, who 
are in fact contending for the best interests of one, and. the great 
glory of the other. In such a controversy, it peculiarly appertains 
to such a periodical as this, to speak openly and freely; and so by 
God’s grace, will it act, that the trumpet shall receive from us no 
uncertain sound. 

Such are some of the general considerations which have occur- 
red to us, in reflecting on the proceedings of the late General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church. As one of the conductors of 
this Magazine, was called by Providence to act with the majority 
of that body—it is needless to say, that we heartily approve of its 
acts—-and thank God for the wisdom which conceived, and the 
courage and fidelity which executed them. We have heard and 
seen much abuse of that assembly;—and we are not disposed to 
deny that many scenes which disfigured its sessions were calcula- 
ted to wound deeply the hearts of Christians, and to astonish all 
others. But no candid person will deny that it was the leaders of 
the minority who were not only the responsible—but in fact, the 
active parties in such scenes. We shall return to this subject, with 
more particularity. In the mean time, we take leave to say, that 
the great bulk of that Assembly seemed to us, to conduct them- 
selves in a manner worthy of the great interests they were called 
on to decide—and of the noble churches they were appointed to 
represent. Faithful and beloved men and brethren! We shall love 
our race better, henceforward—for having seen sych specimens of 
human nature—and our church for having furnished forth such an 
array. Blessed is the communion, in which such men teach and 
rule.—Evil is the cause which such men reprobate. Certain and 


beneficent must be the triumph for which such men labour, pray 
and watch. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT ONE OF THE SEPARATED SYNODS. 


The following letter will speak for itself. It was addressed to 
one of the conductors of thisMagazine, but came to hand after the 
great reform it was intended to promote had been effected—and 
the body to which it was evidently meant to give material informa- 
tion had finally adjourned. We publish it without communicating 
with the writer, and therefore of course without express permis- 
sion; but it will appear not to be inconsistent with his views in 
writing it—to use it in justifying that, which it was written to aid. 

We cheerfully make ourselves responsible for the Christian cha- 
racter and perfect veracity of the writer. Let his statements be 
seriously pondered by any who entertain a doubt, if there be any 
true Christian in such a state of mind—as to the wisdom and 
necessity of the action of the late General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, in separating the synod spoken of, from its com- 
munion. ‘The truth is, that the facts of the case have been sedu- 
lously concealed from our churches; and the only cause of self 
accusation will be, when we fully know them—that we have thro’ a 
misplaced confidence too long neglected to ascertain and put an 
end to proceedings, which were equally dishonouring to God and 
hurtful to the souls of men. What are we to think of men, who 
pursue the conduct here exposed—and yet claim fellowship with 
our faith and order? What could be thought of us, if we knew and 


connived at such proceedings? 
June 4th, 1837. 


Dear BrotHer—Since | left Philadelphia I have been informed 
that a motion, to declare the Synod of Utica to be no longer a 
part of the Presbyterian church would be made. As facts will be 
the basis of action on this point, I take the liberty to throw some 
together and transmit them to yeu. I think they will not be flatly 
denied by the opposition as they can be proved. 

Ist. In many of the churehes of that synod, there are persons 
called perfectionists, compared with whom the Methodist perfec- 
tionists are very orthodox. They hold, that do what they may, 
they cannot sin; yea, that it is as impossible for them as for God 
himself. They break the Sabbath &c., on the ground that they 
have got above these things. ‘They consider ministers nuisances, 
and churches wse/ess, and that they ought to be torn down. In 
the church of Adams, Watertown Presbytery, they proceeded to 
acts of the grossest sensuality, on the principle, that they can do 
no wrong. Indeed some of their notions are blasphemous. They 
are the results of the doctrine of man’s ability and new measures. 
The filth deposited, &c. 

2d. When urged to concemn error, as in the case of Good- 
rich, who was at last found guilty but not punished, for 
asserting that children at birth have no moral character, the 
ministers said how can we go forward? In condemning him 
we condemn ourselves. The Presbytery of Oneida is the 
most corrupt in that synod, the strong hold of abolitionism and I 
think cannot be reformed. Green has great influence, and in his 
institute, the blacks and whites are sitting side by side at the din- 
ing table. However, this would excite combustion, and slavery 
had better be let alone. It is a fact, however, that immediate 
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abolitionism and new schoolism are nearly allied. Where one is 
you will find the other also. I heard a minister say in Presbytery, 
that since he became an abolitionist, he did not know where he 
was in theology. He was at sea-—no compass to guide him. 

3d. In the synod of Utica in 1834, a venerable elder who was 
trembling over the grave, rose in open synod and rebuked the 
ministers for their management and corruption. Formerly said he 
(I suppose he referred to the ministry of Dr. Carnahan,) clergymen 
were distinguished for whatever things are lovely, honest and true, 
but now they have degenerated into mere pettifoggers and double 
dealers. I can have no confidence in them. 

4th. I have no hesitation in saying that the synod, but especially 
the Presbytery of Oneida, are in open rebellion as to the doctrines of 
our confession in their literal acceptation. Indeed, the old school 
doctrines are viewed very much as we would view the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. They abhor and despise them. Brother 
Barber an agent of the assembly’s board was openly insulted in the 
synod of Utica in 1835: so much so as to excite indignation in 
the minds of some modcrate men. He was not permitted to advo- 
cate his cause, or state to the Synod the principles on which the 
board acted. There is such a fanatical spirit that many imagine, 
that a mere novice, for instance a would be revival man, an exhorter 
or private member, or even an old woman or a new convert knows 
more of what piety is and true theology than fifty of the most 
experienced ministers in the church. With them the opinion of 
all the professors of all our seminaries would not weigh a feather. 

Sth. Many of the churches were once congregational, but how 
many came in on the accommodation plan I cannot say. The Ist 
church of Rome is congregational, unless it has come in within a 
year. The pastor was moderator of the Synod in 1835. Whether 
the deacons have a seat in Presbytery I know not. The 2d 
church of Rome altered its articles, that Baptists might become 
members. In the Presbytery of Watertown there are two or three 
congregational churches under the care of Presbytery. One has a 
Presbyterian supply—two or three Presbyterian churches are sup- 
plied by congregational ministers. The Presbytery and Black 
river Association have a joint committee under the home missionary 
and American Education Societies, to recommend candidates, &c. 

6th. Ministers are often received into presbyteries from associations 
without adopting the confession of faith at all. I know an instance 
where a minister was received from Vermont without a dismission 
from the association or recommendation to presbytery—but merely 
a certificate of good standing. Mr. Wilson of Sackett’s harbor is 
the man. The presbytery offered to admit another but he declined. 
An elder was heard the other day teaching the children in the Sab- 
bath school, that they had power enough to obey all God’s com- 
mands—the orthodox idea is held up as absurd. When the new 
school eulogize the Confession of Faith they mean with their pri- 
vate interpretation of it. Burchard, (as he is called throughout N. 
York state,) is I presume you know, a member of the Oneida 
Presbytery. 


7th. Creeds are formed and used as a substitute for the Confes- 
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sion of Faith. I know a minister who was broken up and driven 
from his parish because he would not ordain an elder unless he 
assented to the Confession of Faith. 

Dear sir, I feel a deep anxiety for your success, I do hope, that 
before the members of the Assembly leave Philadelphia, that they 
may be enabled to say, the church is free. If these facts will aid in 
effecting this object they are at your service. 

Your friend and brother, 
E. H.S. 





——_ 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLY oF 1897. 
No, I. 


No ecclesiastical body has ever met in this country, more impor- 
tant in its influence and acts, than the recent General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church. We desire to make our readers familiar, 
with its spirit and proceedings—and to preserve a record of its most 
important acts. Our last number contains the memorial of the 
convention of the Orthodox, which preceded the assembly; and 
upon which memorial most of the leading acts of the assembly 
were based. That paper was also a Testimony, of the real Presby- 
terian body, against the totally new principles of church order, and 
the terrible heresies which have been secretly introduced, and 
widely disseminated in that church. We proceed to give, the first 
set of a series of important papers, which were produced during 
the course of the Assembly—and which will very clearly exhibit, as 
we progress, the posture, and aim of the Presbyterian and Anti- 
Presbyterian parties. 

The reader will be struck, in the perusal of the documents now 
published with several important points in the progress of this con- 
troversy. He will see that in the recorded judgment of all shades 
of opinion—there are too great differences in doctrine and too 
great mutual alienations, to allow a peaceiul or profitable continuance 
of union in one body; and by reading the memorial and testimony 
spoken of above he will see the whole reasons thereof set forth. 
He will see that every demand of the minority, having any sort of 
reason in it was immediately assented to, by the majority—and that 
prompt and ample provision was tendered by them, for the equita- 
ble settlement of every matter not immediately disposed of on the 
most liberal, and Christian terms. He will see that the New Shool 
party, refused to be satisfied with any thing less, than the total anni- 
hilation of the church as now organized; and broke up the plan 
for a separation, mainly because the orthodox refused to destroy 
utterly, the church, which while they revered, the others cared so 
little for that their very first offer was, to give up even its name! 
He will perceive that every sort of shift was resorted to that time 
might be gained—in order that the Home Missionary Society with 
Dr. Peters’s seven or eight hundred agents, pensioned over thejland, 
and disseminating discontent—might operate the final ruin of the 
orthodox; to effect which object Dr. Peters had at his disposal 
$100,000 per annum, which he spends without any sort of respon- 
sibility to any church tribunal whatever; and by a very easy arrange- 
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ment, might so transfer his agents, as to control the one half of our 
Presbyteries—even if no new ones were made; but nothing more 
was wanting than to follow out practices already extensively pur- 
sued, and by making numerous small Presbyteries—put the whole 
power of the church, into the hands of a small minority of the 
synods. He will be amazed to find, that even on the principles of 
the New School men, if the orthodox had embraced their propo- 
sals,—they might have been finally unchurched and lost every thing, 
after complete success, by three or four stubborn semi-pelagian 
Presbyteries, holding obstinately out, and claiming to be the only true 
Presbyterian body; and yet that persons professing Godliness 
could seriously propose such a scheme, as fair and equal to breth- 
ren. Finally, he will blush to see Christian gentlemen making a 
proposition which meant one thing to the eye, and a totally different 
thing to the intention (No. 4 of the minority;) a proposition which 
as explained by its authors could be either, only nonsense—or only 
a fixed purpose to entrap and deceive! We say this with deep sor- 
row, and sincere shame: but we say it frankly and decidedly. We 
are utterly unable to comprehend how a fair minded and upright 
man, could make such a proposition, with such a meaning, as the 
proposition No. 4 of the minority—with their explanation of it. 
And Dr. McAuley, Dr. Beman, Dr. Peters, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. 
Jessup—will find it very hard to make the world believe they made 
a proposition, which they intended to be nonsensical. We agree 
and propose, say they, to ask the assembly, to decide a single 
point before submitting details; if they decide thus—our plan for 
voluntary separation shall ‘‘be taken;’’ but if otherwise then yours 
shall ‘‘be taken.” The committee of the majority considered all 
fair, and were in the act of assenting to the proposal. But as the 
other committee had already deceived them once before and re- 
tracted an ultimatum, after saying it was final—it was thought safest 
to ask, if they meant what they said—if they would be bound to 
execute in good faith the decision came to. The question was 
asked with hesitation, and only out of a sense of imperative duty, 
Its answer was heard in silent wonder! No; we will not execute, 
in good faith—nor do we consider you bound to do it!! Heaven 
preserve us from such diplomacy! 











DIVISION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Tuesday Morning, May 30. 


Dr. Alexander, from the committee often who had been appointed 
on the existing state of the church, stated that in condueting the 
business with which they were charged, the committee had agreed 
that the two portions of which it was composed should meet sepa- 
rately, interchange communications with each other, and each 
report tothe Assembly inits own way. He farther stated that the two 
portions were agreed in opinion that a division of the church ought 
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to take place, and were also agreed respecting many details of the 
plan; but that as to the main point, to wit, when and how the divi- 
sion should be effected, they had been unable to come to any agree- 
ment. The reports of the respective portions of the committee 
would place the whole subject fully in possession of the Assembly. 

Mr. Breckinridge, in behalf of the committee from the majority, 
read the following report: 

The committee of the majority, from the united committee on 
the state of the church, beg leave te report: 

That having been unable to agree with the minority’s committee 
on any plan for the immediate and voluntary separation of the new 
and old school parties in the Presbyterian church, they lay before 
the General Assembly the papers which passed between the com- 
mittees, and which contain all the important proceedings of both 
bodies. 

These papers are marked 1 to 5 of the majority, and | to 4 of 
the minority. A careful examination of them will show that the 
two committees were agreed in the following matters, namely: 

1. The propriety of a voluutary separation of the parties in our 
church; and their separate organization. 

2. As to the corporate funds, the names to be held by each de- 
nomination, the records of the church, and its boards and institu- 
tions. 


It will appear further, that the committees were entirely unable 
to agree, on the following points, namely: 

]. As to the propriety of entering at once, by the Assembly, 
upon the division, or the sending down of the question to the Pres- 
byteries. 

2. As to the power of the Assembly to take effectual initiative 
steps, as proposed by the majority; or the necessity of obtaining a 
change in the constitution of the church. 

3. As to the breaking up of the succession of this General 
Assembly, so that neither of the new Assemblies proposed to be 
constituted, this proper body continued; or that the body which 
should retain the name and institutions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church in the United States of America, should 
be held in fact and law, to be the true successors of this body. 

While the committee of the majority were perfectly disposed to 
do all that the utmost liberality could demand, and to use in all 
cases such expressions as should be wholly unexceptionable; yet it 
appeared to us indispensable to take our final stand on these grounds. 

For, first, we are convinced that if any thing tending towards a 
voluntary separation is done, it is absolutely necessary to do it 
effectually, and at once. 

Secondly. As neither party professes any desire to alter any con- 
stitutional rule whatever, it seems to us not only needless, but 
absurd, to send down an overture to the Presbyteries on this sub- 
ject. We believe, moreover, that full power exists in the Assembly, 
either by consent of parties, or in the way of discipline, to settle 
this, and all such cases; and that its speedy settlement is greatly to 
be desired. 


Thirdly. In regard to the succession of the General Assem- 
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bly, this committee could not, in present circumstances, consent to 
any thing that should even imply the final dissolution of the Pres- 
byterian church, as now organized in this country; which idea, it 
will be observed is at the basis of the plan of the minority: insomuch 
that even the body retaining the name and institutions should not 
be considered the successor of this body. 

Finally. It will be observed from our 5th paper, as compared 
with the 4th paper of the minority’s committee, that the final shape 
which their preposal assumed, was such, that it was impossible for 
the majority of the house to carry out its views and wishes, let the 
vote be as it might. For if the house should vote for the plan of 
the committee of the majority, the other committee would not con- 
sider itself, or its friends, bound thereby: and voluntary division 
would therefore be impossible, in that case. But if the house should 
vote for the minority’s plan, then, the foregoing insuperable objec- 
tions to that plan being supposed to be surmounted,—still the whole 
case would be put off, perhaps indefinitely. 

A. ALEXANDER, 

C. C. Cuvier, 

J. WITHERSPOON, 
N. Ewina, 

R. J. BrecKINRIDGE. 

Mr. BrecxktnrincE then read paper No. 1, being a communica- 
tion submitted by the committee from the majority to the committee 
from the minority. 

No.1 of Majority. 

The portion of the committee which represents the majority, 
submit for consideration: 

I. That the peace and prosperity of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States, require a separation of the portions called re- 
spectively the old and new school parties, and represented by the 
majority and minority in the present Assembly. 

2. That the portion of the church represented by the majority in 
the General Assembly, ougit to retain the name and the corporate 
property of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
the U.S. A. 

3. That the two parties ought to form separate denominations 
under separate organizations; that to effect this with the least de- 
lay, the commissioners in the present General Assembly shall elect 
which body they will adhere to, and this election shall decide the 
position of their presbyteries respectively for the present; that every 
presbytery may reverse the decision of its present commissioners, 
and unite with the opposite body by the permission of that body 
properly expressed; that minorities of presbyteries, if large enough, 
or if not, then in connexion with neighboring minorities, may form 
new presbyteries, or attach themselves to existing presbyteries, in 
union with either body, as shall be agreed on: that synods ought to 
take order and make election on the general principles already 
stated; and minorities of synods should follow out the rules sug- 
gested for minorities of presbyteries, as far as they are applicable. 

Mr. Jessur read the following, being a paper submitted by the 
committee from tle minority to the committee frog the majority. 
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No. 1 of the Minority, 


Whereas the experience of many years has proved that this body 
is too large to answer the purposes contemplated by the constitu- 
tion, and there appears to be insuperable obstacles in the way of re- 
ducing the representation; 

And whereas, in the extension of the church over so great a ter- 
ritory, embracing such a variety of people, differences of views in 
relation to important points of church policy and action, as well as 
theological opinion, are found to exist. 

Now it is believed, a division of this body into two separate bo- 
dies, which shall act independently of each other, will be of vital 
importance to the best interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Therefore, resolved, ‘That the following rules be sent down to the 
presbyteries for their adoption or rejection as constitutional rules 
to wit: 

1. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church shall be, 
and it hereby is, divided into two bodies: the one thereof to be 
called the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America, and the other, the General Assembly of 
the American Presbyterian Church. 

2. That the confession of faith and form of government of the 
Presbyterian church of the United States of America, as it now 
exists, shall continue to be the confession of faith and form of go- 
vernment of both bodies, until it shall be constitutionally changed 
and altered by either, in the manner prescribed therein. 

3. That in sending up their commissioners to the next General 
Assembly, each presbytery, after having, in making out their com- 
missions, followed the form now prescribed, shall add thereto as 
follows: ‘‘That in case a majority of the presbyteries shall have 
voted to adopt the plan for organizing two Genera] Assemblies, we 
direct our said commissioners to attend the meeting of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the ‘Presbyterian church of the United States of 
America,’ or ‘the American Presbyterian church,’ as the case may 
be.”? And after the opening of the next General Assembly, and 
before proceeding to other business than the usual preliminary 
organization, the said Assembly shall ascertain what is the vote of 
the presbyteries, and in case a majority of said presbyteries shall 
have adopted these rules, these two General Assemblies shall be 
constituted-and organized in the manner now pointed out in the 
form of government, by the election of their respective moderators, 
stated clerks, and other oflicers. 

4. The several presbyteries shall be deemed and taken to belong 
to that Assembly with which they shall direct their commissioners 
to meet, as stated in the preceding rule. And each General Assem- 
bly shall at their first meeting, as aforesaid, organize the presbyte- 
ries belonging to each into synods. In case any presbyteries shall 
fail to decide as aforesaid at that time, they may attach themselves 
within one year thereafter to the Assembly it shall prefer. 

5. Churches and members of churches, as well as presbyteries, 
shall be at full liberty to decide to which of said Assemblies they 
will be attached, and in case the majority of male members in any 
church shall decide to belong to a presbytery connected with the 
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Assembly to which their presbytery 1s not attached, they shall cer- 
tify the same to the stated clerk of the Presbytery which they wish 
to leave and the one with which they wish to unite, and they shall 
ipso facto be attached to such presbytery. 

6. It shall be the duty of presbyteries, at their first meeting after 
the adoption of these rules, to grant certificates of dismission to 
such ministers, licentiates and students, as may wish to unite with 
a presbytery attached to the other General Assembly. 

7. It shall be the duty of church sessions to grant letters of dis- 
mission to such of their members, being in regular standing, as 
may apply for the same within one year after the organization of 
said Assemblies under these rules, for the purpose of uniting with 
any church attached to a presbytery under the care of the other 
General Assembly; and if such session refuse so to dismiss, it shall 
be lawful for such members to unite with such other church in the 
same manner as if a certificate were given. 

8. The Boards of Education and Missions shall continue their 
organizations as heretofore, until the next meeting of the Assem- 
bly; and in case the rules for the division of the Assembly be adop- 
ted, those Boards shall be, and hereby are, transferred to the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United States, 
if that Assembly at its first meeting shall adopt the Boards as their 
organization; and the seats of any ministers or elders in those 
Boards, not belonging to that General Assembly, shall be deemed 
to be vacant. 

9. The records of the Assembly shall remain in the hands of the 
present stated clerk, for the mutual use and benefit of both Gene- 
ral Assemblies, until they, by such arrangement as they may adopt, 
appoint some other person to take charge of the same. And ei- 
ther Assembly, at their own expense, may cause such extracts and 
copies to be made thereof, as they may desire and direct. 

10. The Princeton Seminary funds to be transferred to the Board 
of Trustees of the seminary, if it can be so done legally and with- 
out forfeiting the trusts upon which the grants were made; and if 
it cannot be done legally and according to the intention of the do- 
nors, then to remain with the present Board of Trustees until legis- 
lative authority be granted for such transfer. The supervision of 
said seminary, in the same manner in which it is now exercised by 
the General Assembly, to be transferred to and vested in the jGe- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian church of the United States to 
be constituted. The other funds of the church to be divided equal- 
ly between the two Assemblies. 

Mr. Jessup farther read the following, being the reply of the 
committee from the minority to the first paper submitted to them. 
No. 2. of Minority. 

The committee of the minority, &c., make the following objec- 
tions to the proposition of the majority. 

1. To any recognition of the terms, ‘fold and new schools,”’ or 
‘majority and minority’ of the present Assembly, in any action 
upon the subject of division. The minority expect the division in 
every respect to be equal; no other would be satisfactory. 
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2. Insisting upon an equal division, we are willing that that por- 
tion of the church which shall choose to retain the present Boards 
shall have the present name of the Assembly. The corporate prop- 
erty which is susceptible of division to be divided, as the only fair 
and just course. 

3. We object to the power of the commissioners to make any 
division at this time, and as individuals we cannot assume the res- 
ponsibility. 

Mr. Breckinridge read the following, being the reply of the com- 
mittee from the majority to the first proposal submitted to them 
from the committee to the minority. 


No. 2. Majority. 


The committee of the majority, having considered the paper sub- 
mitted by that of the minority observe:— 

1. That they suppose the propriety and necessity of a division of 
the church may be considered as agreed on by both committees; 
but we think it not expedient to attempt giving reasons in a pre- 
amble; the preamble is therefore not agreed to. 

2. So much of No. 1. of the plan of the committee of the Mi- 
nority as relates to the proposed names of the new General Assem- 
blies is agreed to. 

3. Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive, except as above, are not agreed to, but 
our proposition, No. 3, in our first paper, is insisted on. But we 
agree to the proposal in regard to single churches, individual min- 
isters, licentiates, students and private members. 

4. In lieu of No. 9, we propose that the present stated clerk be 
directed to make out a copy of all our records at the joint expense 
of both the new bodies, and after causing the copy to be examined 
and certified, deliver it to the written order of the Moderator and 
stated clerk of the General Assembly of the American Presbyte- 
rian chureh. 

o. We agree, in substance, to the proposal in No. 10, and offer 
the following as the form in which the proposition shall stand: that 
the corporate funds and property of the church, so far as they ap- 
pertain to the Theological Seminary at Princeton, or relate to the 
professors’ support or the education of beneficiaries there, shall re- 
main the property of the body retaining the name of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church of the United States of Ame- 
rica; that all other funds shall be equally divided between the two 
bodies, so far as it can be done in conformity with intentions of 
the donors; and that all liabilities of the present Assembly shall be 
discharged in equal portions by them; that all questions relating to 
the future adjustment of this whole subject upon the principles 
now agreed on, shall be settled by committees appointed by the 
new Assemblies at their first meeting respectively; and if these 
committees cannot agree, then each committee shall select one ar- 
bitrator, and these two, a third, which arbitrators shall have full 
power finally to settle the whole case in all its parts; and that no 
person shall be appointed an arbitrator, who is a member of either 
church; it being distinctly understood that whatever difficulties may 
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arise in the construction of trusts, and all other questions of power, 
as well as right, legal and equitable, shall be finally decided by the 
committees or arbitrators, so as in all cases to prevent an appeal by 
either party to the legal tribunals of the country. 

Mr. Breckinridge farther read the following, being paper No. 3, 


of the committee from the majority in answer to No. 2, of the com- 
mittee from the minority. 


No. 3 of Majority. 

The committee of the majority, &c. in relation to paper No. 2, 
observe: 

1. That the terms ‘‘old school and new school,” “majority and 
minority,’ are meant as descriptive, and some description being 
necessary, we see neither impropriety nor unsuitableness in them. 

2. Our previous paper No. 2, having, as we suppose, substan- 
tially acceded to the proposal of the minority in relation to the 
funds in their first paper, we deem any further statement on that 
subject unnecessary. 

od. That we see no difficulty in the way of settling the matter at 
present, subject to the reversion of the presbyteries, as provided in 
our first paper under the 3d head; and as no “‘constitutional rules”’ 
are proposed in the way of altering any principles of our system, 
we see no constitutional obstacle to the execution of the proposal 
already made.—We therefore adhere to that plan as our final pro- 
posal. But if the commissioners of any presbytery should refuse 
to elect, or be equally divided, then the presbytery which they rep- 
resent shall make such election at its first meeting after the adjourn- 
ment of the present General Assembly. 

Mr. Jessup read the following, being No. 3, of the committee 
from the minority, in answer to No. 2, of the committee from the 
majority. 

No. 3 of Minority. 


1. We accede to the proposition to have no preamble. 

2. We accede to the proposition No. 4, modifying our proposi- 
tion No. 9, in relation to the Records and copies of the Records. 
The copy to be made within one year after the division. 

3. We assent to the modification of No. 10, by No. 5, of the 
propositions submitted, with a trifling alteration in the phraseology, 
striking out the words, ‘‘shall remain the property of the body re- 
taining the name of the General Assemby of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America,” and inserting the words, 
‘shall be transferred to the Presbyterian Church, &c. hereby con- 
stituted.” 

4. We cannot assent to any division by the present commission- 
ers of the Assembly, as it would in no wise be obligatory on any 
of the judicatories of the church, or any members of the church.— 
The only effect would be a disorderly dissolution of the present 
Assembly, and be of no binding force or effect upon any member 
who @id not assent to it. 

We propose a resolution to be appended to the Rules, and 
which we believe, if adopted by the Committee, would pass with 
great unanimity, urging in strong terms the adoption of the Rules 
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by the presbyteries and the members of the minority side of the 
Committee pledge themselves to use their influence to procure the 
adoption of the same by the presbyteries. 

Mr. Jessup further read communication No. 4, of the committee 
from the minority, in answer to No. 3, of the committee from the 
majority. 

No. 4 of Minority. 

The committee of the minority, in reply to paper No. 4, of the 
majority, observe, 

2. That they will unite in a report to the Assembly, stating that 
the committee have agreed that it is expedient that a division of 
the church be effected, and in general upon the principles upon 
which it is to be carried out, but they differ as to the manner of ef- 
fecting it. 

On one hand, it is asked that the division be made by the pre- 
sent Assembly at their present meeting; and on the other hand, 
that the plan of division, with the subsequent arrangement and or- 
ganization, shall be submitted to the Presbyteries for their adop- 
tion or rejection. They will unite in asking the General Assem- 
bly to decide the above points previous to reporting the details, 
and in case the Assembly decide on immediate division, then the 
paper No. 1, of the majority, with the modifications agreed on, be 
taken as the basis of the report in detail. 

If the Assembly decide to send to the Presbyteries, then No. ], 
of the majority’s papers, with the modifications agreed on, be taken 
as the basis of the report in detail. 

The committee of the minority cannot agree to any other propo- 
sitions than those already to be submitted, until the above be set- 
tled by the Assembly. 

If the above propositions be not agreed to, or be modified and 
then agreed to, they desire that each side may make a report to 
the Assembly to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Breckinridge read communication No. 4, of the committee 
from the majority, in answer to No. 3, of the committee from the 
minority. 

lo. A4of Majority. 

The committee of the majority, &c. in reply to No. 3, of the 
minority committee, simply refer to their own preceding papers, as 
containing their final propositions. 

Mr. Breckinridge finally read No. 5, of the committee from the 
majority, in answer to No. 4, of the committee from the minority. 
No.5 of Majority. 

The committee of the majority, &c. in answer to No. 4, &c. 
reply that understanding from the explanations of the committee 
of the minority, that the said committee would not consider either 
side bound by the vote of the Assembly, if it were against their 
views and wishes respectively on the point proposed to be submit- 
ted to its decisions in said paper, to carry out in good faith a scheme 
which in that case would not be approved by them; and under 
such circumstances a voluntary separation being manifestly impos- 
sible; this committee consider No. 4, of the minority as virtually a 
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waver of the whole subject. If nothing further remains to be pro- 
posed, they submit that the papers be laid before the Assembly, and 
that the United Committee be dissolved. 

He stated that as the majority’s committee did not entirely un- 
derstand the exact purport of communication No. 4, from the other 
part of the committee, they had asked and obtained a brief con- 
ference with their brethren, to ascertain whether, if the Assembly 
should adopt the plan of the majority, the minority would feel 
themselves bound in good faith to vote in favor of it; and, vice ver- 
sa, whether they would consider the majority bound; to which they 
replied that they could not pledge themselves, nor in the other case 
should they hold their brethren pledged. He observed, in conclu- 
sion, that as the majority’s committee considered the minority com- 
mittee’s No. 4, as a waver of the whole proposition, he should, if 
nothing more was to be done, submit the papers which he had 
read to the Assembly, and move that the committee be discharged. 

Mr. Jessup then read the following report of the committee from 
the minority. 

Minority Report. 

The subscribers, appointed members of the Committee of Ten 
on the state of the church, respectfully ask leave to report as follows: 

It being understood that one object of the appointment of said 
committee was to consider the expediency of a voluntary division 
of the Presbyterian church, and to devise a plan for the same, they, 
in connexion with the other members of the committee, have had 
the subject under deliberation. 

The subscribers had believed that no such imperious necessity 
for a division of the church existed, as some of their brethren sup- 
posed, and that the consequences of division would be greatly to 
be deprecated. Such necessity, however, being urged by many of 
our brethren, we have been induced to yield to their wishes and to 
admit the expediency of a division, provided the same could be 
accomplished in an amicable, equitable and proper manner. We 
have accordingly submitted the following propositions to our breth- 
ren on the other part of the same committee, who at the same time 
submitted to us their proposition, which is annexed to this report. 

[Minority paper No. ], and Majority paper No. 1. See above. ] 

Being informed by the other members of the committee that they 
had concluded not to discuss in committee the propositions which 
should be submitted, and that all propositions on both sides were 
to be in writing, and to be answered in writing, the following pa- 
pers passed between the two parts of the committee: 

No. 2 Minority paper. 

Majority 

Majority ‘ 

Minority ‘ 

Majority ‘ 

Minority ‘ 

Majority ‘‘ [See above. | 

From these papers it will be seen, that the only question of any 
importance upon which the committee differed, was that proposed 
to be submitted to the decision of the Assembly, as preliminary to 
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any action upon the details of either plan.— Therefore believing that 
the members of this Assembly have neither a constitationa! nor moral F 
right to adopt 2 plan for a division of the church in relation to which 
they are entirely unimstructed by the Presbyteries: believing that 
the course proposed by their brethren of the committee to be en- ‘ 
tirely inefficacious, and calculated to introduce confusion and dis- 
cord into the whole church, and instead of mitigating, to enhance 
the evils which it proposes to remove; and regarding the plan pro- 
posed by themselves, with the modifications thereot as before sta- 
ted, as presenting in general the only safe, certain and constitu- 
tional mode of division, the subscribers do res pectiuliy present the 
same to the Assembly for their adoption or rejection. 
Tuos. McAt.tey, 
N.S. S. Beman, 
Apsatom Peters, | 
B. Dickinson, ¢ 
Wm. Jessup. : 
Mr. Breckinridge now moved that the committee on the state of : 
the church be discharged, and that all the papers which they had 
submitted be printed in the minutes. 
The committee was discharged accordingly, 
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MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 





BY RO. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 





British and Foreign Bible Society.—Lord Bexley.—£Extent.— 
Income Operations.— Aim of the Society.—John Pye Smith.— Origin 
of the society.—Speakers.—Lord Glenelg.—National Manners.— 
Anecdotes.— Controversies.—Indifference of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church.—Devotion to rank.—Omission of prayer.—Meeting 
to welcome Dr. Philips.—Speech of a converted Hottentot chief in 
Exeter Hall. 


On Wednesday the 4th of May, some time before the hour fixed 
for the 32d anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible, the great 
room in Exeter Hall was crowded to excess. When the moment 
for opening the meeting arrived, it was announced from the plat- 
form that a smaller hall in another part of the edifice was opened; 
and that Lord Teignmouth (son of the former President of the so- 
ciety)—would preside in a meeting to be there conducted, simulta- 
neously with the one on which we were about to enter,—and rela- 
ting to the same great interests. 

The president of the society then came forward; a plain small 
man, considerably advanced in life,—and dressed in the simple 
fashion of our fathers. He seemed greatly embarassed, tripped as 
he advanced to the railing,—and read in a low tone of voice and 
with a considerable lisp, a short address. What he said, was sim- 
ple, affectionate and solemn; and the whole effect pleasing. It 
was Lord Bexley, formerly Mr. Van Sittart, and for some years 
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chancellor of the Exchequer. He was greeted with the universal 
clapping, by which these people express their applause. 

Mr. Browne and Mr. Brandram, the former I think a dissenter, 
and the latter a churchman—then read alternately as secretaries of 
the society portions of its annual report. I cathered im substance 
that continued prosperity attended their « operations, and that they 
were cradually extending their benefactions to every part of the 
globe. Nearly five hund -_ d mn sixty thousand copies of the whole, 
or considerable parts of the - ble distributed during the preceding 
year.— made, w vyhen adde re vhat the foregoing thirty one years 
had effected a grand total of 9.751,792 copies put into circula- 
tion through their agency. The income from all sources, was sta- 
ted at nearly £87,000; of which seem a little short of £46,000 had 
accrued from the = of the Scriptures. The actual expenditures 
of the society, had been above #107, 000, within the year,—and its 
existing engagements were stated at £34,000: but as I did not un- 
derstand what had been the state of the treasury at the beginning 
of the year, it does not appear whether this excess, leaves a debt, 
or was provided for out of existing means: nor is it material. For 
the people of God are at length beginning to understand that, theirs 
as W ‘ell as they are his; and a generation is forming which may com- 
prehend the luxury, as well as the duty, of doing “good. 

The grandeur and the extent of the objects which are set before 
us for exertion, are not always allowed to exercise their just in- 
fluence upon us. When we had heard recounted the great re- 
sources of this organization,—and the immense results of its ef- 
forts, —when we had listened to the names, of companies of strange 
and widely scattered nations, at whose feet it had already laid the 
treasures of eternal life, and heard the detail of its comprehensive 
and farsighted plans to cover the earth with light from heaven: it 
was with a sort of shock, that one would recall the declaration of 
the noble President, that the operations of this society during thir- 
ty years, extensive and magnificent as they appear in the aggregate, 
have yet but superficially touched the great body of mankind. 

We are prone too, to depreciate the day of small things—and 
while we overlook the secret but adamantine chain, which binds 
the tenderest beginnings, with the grandest results—we commit 
the double error of despairing of the future which we might con- 
tro],—and when we have commanded success, despising the past, 
which made us what we become. Amongst the speakers on this 
occasion, was Dr. John Pye Smith, of Homerton college; who 
had been present at the meeting which formed the society,—and 
who carried us back to that little gathering of doubting and hesita- 
ting men, seated around a single table,—and placed before us the 
touching and instructive scene. There sat Wilberforce—and there 
Granville Sharpe—sacred names!—and there was Owen, hardly a 
willing visitor—till what he heard from those around him—and 
what the letters of Steinkopff, Van de Roche, and Oberlin had to 
urge, fired his soul—and melted him into that mass, which he was 
destined so materially to shape.—Theia the speaker by a happy 
transition, made mention of the commission which the Emperor 
Constantine, early in the fourth century had given to Eusebius to 
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cause fifty copies of the scriptures to be carefully and accurately 
transcribed, and deposited in as many of the most important church- 
es of his empire, for the free use of his subjects; and then with 
his pale thin features beaming with joy, and his slight figure dilated 
with emotion, called upon us to remember that an equal number of 
volumes of the same sacred book, which had cost an Emperor so 
much labour and expense and time to prepare, had been distribu- 
ted every hour for the last twenty two years, at small expense 
and without notice or pretension, from the depot of the society! If 
the past be a measure of what is to come, with what glories is the 
future big? 

The meeting was addressed also by the Bishops of Winchester 
and Chester (who are brothers, and both considered evangelical 
men;)—by lord Glenelg,—principal secretary for the colonies; the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw of whom I have spoken in a former chapter;—the 
Rev. M. Keuntze of Berlin, Josiah Foster Esq. a member of the 
society of Friends, and for a number of years a direcior of the so- 
ciety; the Rev. Mr. Ackworth, one of the society's agents; the 
Marquis of Cholmondelly; the Rev. Mr. Jackson from New York,— 
and myself. 

Lord Glenelg (formerly Mr. Grant) is a very tall, bony man, with 
grey hair; though apparently under fifty. His enemies represent 
him as being of a peculiarly sluggish disposition; anc he did not 
on this occasion strike me favourably as a public speaker. But I 
believe, he is admitted by all, to be a man of blameless character 
which is the case with few of his order; and I am happy to say, 
that his influence as a minister of the crown, has on several trying 
occasions, been thrown decidedly into the scale of humanity and 
justice. I add with pleasure also, that he seemed to me more of a 
gentleman—in the true sense of that word, than any other mem- 
ber of the privileged classes, with whom I had any intercourse in 
England;—except, the venerable and excellent Lord Bexley—who 
iS a most interesting and unpretending man. It is however instruc- 
tive to remark, that both these individuals were not originally lords. 

At this, as at other meetings, [ had occasion to remark minute 
things that seemed to me characteristic. Mr. Foster, in his ad- 
dress—becoming, as the crowd seemed to think tedious,—was pro - 
ducing such a state of affairs, that an individual, rose from the 
platform, and coming behind him, whispered something in his ear,— 
which was understood to be, and which I have no doubt was, a 
hint to stop. It was I presume with the best intentions that this 
dreadful alternative was ventured on. But what shall we say of an 
audience, that renders such a proceeding necessary? Especially in 
the case of an old man, and a valuable officer, and above all, when 
that man was really talking in a sensible, simple and by no means 
heavy way, about the very things they came there to hear?-—What 
added to the pain of the whole affair was—that the speaker em- 
barrassed by the communication which was whispered to him— 
made a mistake; and in attempting to say he would detain them 
but a “few moments’’—said ‘a few years,’’—at which a loud laugh 
rang through the hall.—This same exhibition of a national trait, 
occurred again, when Mr. Ackworth related how, during his trav- 
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els in Italy, where the Bible being prohibited from circulation jis 
generally taken by the authorities, especially in the papal states 
even from travellers,;—his had been permitted to escape. In the 
same parcel with the Bible, as he said, and above it, lay Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The officers of the customs, bungled at the 
name of good old John; but seeing what was the subject, of the 
book, passed the whole, as franked by one ‘‘which seemed to re- 
commend pilgrimages.’’—At the recital of which we had another 
loud explosion of mirth.— 

I had a very striking illustration at this meeting of another na- 
tional trait. Exeter Hall, is fitted with seats, open at each end, 
and therefore easily accessible, except as prevented by the mass of 
people themselves. In all the instances in which I was in the hall, 
I never saw a young man leave his seat for an old one,—nor any 
man leave his seat for a lady—nor any body put themselves to the 
least trouble to show another any sort of accommodation. But it 
is all the other way, to such a degree, that [ have known people 
with the most astonishing impudence ask others on whom they 
had no sort of claim, to give place to them; nay even make de- 
monstrations towards crowding others out of their way. On this 
particular occasion, I had conducted two ladies who were very de- 
sirous of being present at this meeting, to the reserved seats for 
which they had tickets, and procured at an early hour good situa- 
tions, as I thought. It so happened that one of them who was in 
delicate health, sat at the end of a bench, next to an aisle. The 
hall filled—the aisle filled;—a gentleman took his station against 
the end of the bench, turned himself quartering to the lady—and 
pretending to think he was leaning against the arm of the bench, 
in defiance of repeated requests of the lady, who had no protec- 
tor at hand,—leaned on her for the greater part of four hours. The 
consequence was, a confinement to the house for several days. 
This it will be remembered was at a meeting where none were ad- 
mitted, except by tickets; which are given only to persons deemed 
respectable. It was more; it was in the reserved seats, of such a 
meeting.—I am sorry to express what these and many other facts 
render too certain to be questioned by any candid observer of En- 
glish manners: but in all their public assemblies, there is a most 
singular destitution of general, and in many respects, even of per- 
sonal decorum. 

The Bible society of all others should be the most decidedly 
Catholic in its composition; and of all other possible organizations 
would appear to be the least liable to sectarian objections. —Yet 
this society has had to pass through several hot ordeals. Some 
years ago, a violent controversy was carried on in Scotland, which 
originated in the practice which had been adopted of putting into 
circulation copies of the scriptures, under certain circumstances, 
which had the apocryphal books, printed in them. And though itis 
not to be questioned, nor is it perhaps now questioned, that the 
practice was improper; yet the controversy raged and its effects 
were continued, after the original occasion of it was removed. They 
who care to remember such things, can hardly have forgotten the 
publications of the late Dr. Thompson of Edinburgh—nor the 
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painful result of the matter in relation to the present Dr. Gray of 
that city, as well indeed, as upon the general interests of the socie- 
ty in Scotland.—More recently, the attempt to exclude persons 
of particular religious sentiments from membership in the soci- 
ety, after many struggles and much trouble resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Trinitarian Bible Society; to which I understood 
the high toned members of the establishment, lend their counte- 
nance so far forth, as they deem it needful to countenance 
any plan for the conversion of the world. It was well said in the 
time of the Long Parliament,—by those who defended the people 
of the lower classes for preaching the gospel to each other; ‘‘the 
bakers and butchers, and tradesmen have all left their business, to 
do that of the bishops” said the royalists; ‘‘yes’’ it was replied ‘‘but 
the bishops, had first left their business, and gone to meddling in 
political and civil and sumptuary matters, that belong to others.”’ 
And so even yet, there is nothing they meddle with less than the 
Bible Society; to which the majority of high dignitaries openly re- 
fuse to show any favour; and in regard to which so little interest 
prevails even among many excellent men, in the establishment, 
that at this meeting, I heard with surprise De Longley recently ap- 
pointed a Bishop, tell the audience in the course of a few words 
he uttered in seconding a motion, that he had never before been 
present on a similar occasion; though, as I knew, he had been for 
many years residing within a few hours ride of London.—It is possible 
that the hope of a better state of things, is cherished by the mana- 
gers of the society; and for its sake, they felt justified in paying 
rather unusual respect to the church on the present occasion. At 
least I observed that the only four new vice presidents, whose names 
were announced, were all of the established church,—two being 
bishops, and the other two, titled persons.—It may however be 
only the same reverence for place, that pervades all English society.— 
¥ was both grieved and surprised, that a direct appeal to the God 
of the Bible formed no part of the services of the occasion;—that 
no formal and associated act of Christian worship, distinguished 
the meeting as one essentially—indeed pre-eminently religious.— 
For where more peculiarly than in the midst of the representatives 
of all eyangelical sects—and most Christian nations—should the 
open and joyful acknowledgment of our great captain, and his 
spiritual kingdom,—be manifested in acts of praise and prayer? 
When, if not when the very word of life is the subject of our pro- 
ceedings,—that which is the basis of all Christian action—-the rule 
of all effort,—the standard of all excellence—the instrument of all 
attainment,—when if not at a moment like this,—should God’s 
people thank him for that word, which he has magnified above all 
his name? 

A few months after the period of which I now write, a great 
meeting of the London missionary society, was held in this same 
place, for the purpose fof welcoming the Rev. Dr. Philip, who had 
about this time arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, accompanied 
by several native Christians from south Africa. Three of these, 
Jan Tzatzse, a Cafire chief, Audries Stofiles, a Hottentot, and Mr. 
Reed the youngest, a half-breed of the same race addressed the 
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public—in company with other individuals. The speech of Stof- 
fles, recounted the effects of the Bible upon his own and neigh- 
bouring nations. The sentiments of that speech are so just and 
noble—and the style so eloquent and poetic—that my readers, 
would excuse me, for quoting the following extracts,—even if any 
one should consider them not so pertinent to the present occasion 
as they seem to me to be. But when we remember that the phi- 
losophers of our day, in the madness of their shallow vanity, have 
not only relied on the pretended ignorance and brutality of the 
Hottentot, as proof positive that the Mosaic cosmogeny is false, 
but have imagined that in him they had found the connecting link 
between their own vast powers, and those dim lights which guide 
the half reasoning Ourang-outang:—it will be the more interesting 
even to them, to hear—that the Bible 1s so irresistible for good, 
even upon these inferior beings.—And it may possibly induce them, 
in obedience to their common method of making second causes 
every thing, and first causes nothing—to appreciate it, in proportion 
as they degrade its author and his creatures. Let it be borne in mind, 
that these extracts form a small part of a long speech; that they 
are taken from a mere newspaper report; that they were not spo- 
ken in the vernacular language of the Hottentot, but in Dutch, and 
then rendered into English by the half bred (Mr. Reed)—having 
virtually passed through two translations;—let these things be con- 
sidered,—and the most cultivated enemies of divine truth, may be 
challenged to surpass the tenderness and dignity of the half-human 
savage. 

‘God has done great things for Africa, for which we have reason 
to be glad. God has done great things for me, in that I am per- 
mitted to address you on this occasion. 

“Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Reed told us that the English na- 
tion sent us the word of God. I wish to tell you what the Bible 
has done for Africa; the Bible which your ancestors sent to us, 
when the English nation understood the word of God, and when 
they felt the saving influence of that word. What would have be- 
come of the Hottentot nation, and every black man in south Af- 
rica, had you kept the word of God to yourselves! When you re- 
ceived the word of God, you thought of other nations who had 
not that word. When the Bible came amongst us, we were naked; 
we lived in caves, and on the tops of the mountains. When the 
Bible came amongst us, having no clothes, we painted our bodies 
with red paint. At first we were surprised to hear the truths of 
the Bible. The Bible charmed us out of our caves, and from the 
tops of the mountains. The Bible made us throw away all our old 
customs and practices, and we lived among civilized men. We 
are tame men now. Now we know there is a God: now we know 
we are accountable creatures before God. But what was our state 
before the Bible came? We knew none of these things, we knew 
nothing about heaven, we knew not who made heaven and earth. 
The Bible is the only light for every man that dwells on the face 
of the earth. I thank God in the name of every Hottentot, of all 
the Hottentots of south Africa, that I have seen the face of En- 
glishmen. I have been looking whether another Hottentot found 
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his way to this meeting; but I have looked in vain; | am the only 
one. 

“T have travelled with the missionaries in taking the Bible to the 
Bushman, and other nations. When the word of God has been 
preached, the Bushman has thrown away his bow and arrows. I 
have accompanied the Bible to the Caffre nation; and when the 
Bible spoke, the Caffre threw away his shield and his vain customs. 
I went to Lattakoo, and they threw away all their evil works—they 
threw away their assagais and became the children of God. The 
only way to reconcile man to man, is to instruct man in the truths 
of the Bible. I say again, the Bible is the light; and where the 
Bible comes, the minds of men are enlightened. Where the Bible 
is not, there is nothing but darkness. 

“I thank you to day; 1 do nothing but thank you. Are there 
any of the old Englishmen here, who sent out the word of God? 
I give them my thanks. If there are not, I give it to their children!— 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAPAL CHURCH ABROAD. 
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Letter of the Rev. Michael Crotty, parish Priest of Birr, to the most 
Reverend Doctor Murray, titular Archbishop of Dublin. 


My Lorv—The recent occurrence which has taken place in this town 
which deeply aflects the interests of society, and which has excited a feel- 
ing of universal indignation, will, I trust, be deemed a sufficient apology for 
thus obtruding mysell upon your lordship’s notice. In the month of Jan- 
uary, 1833, a Roman Catholic Priest of the name of O’Loughlin came to 
Birr, and waited on me and my cousin, the Rev. Wm. Crotty, to know 
would we not be glad to be reconciled with our Bishop? My cousin and I 
replied, that nothing would give us greater pleasure than to be reconciled 
to our spiritual superior, provided such reconciliation could be effected with- 
out the sacrifice of character, and without involving the interests of our 
flock. The Rev. Mr. O’Loughlin said,if my consin and I would accompany 
him to Dublin, he would use every effort in his power to put an end to the un- 
happy quarrel between us and the Rev.Mr.Kennedy; and,as a necessary*pre- 
liminary to a mutual reconciliation between us and our Bishop, he requested 
of us to draw up a memorial to that efiect, and that he would present it to 
your Lordship and the other Roman Catholic Bishops, who hold their 
annual meeting in Dublin to consult about the affairs of the Llrish Church. 

My cousin and I, my Lord, yielded to the importunate entreaties of the 
Rev. Mr. O’Loughlin—went up to Doublin, and in the interview we had 
with the late Primate, Dr. Kelly, at your lordship’s residence in Mountjoy- 
square, we stated to your Lordship, and the other assembled bishops thet 
the spiritual interests of the Roman Catholie Parishioners of Birr, would 
be best advanced by the removal of all cause of dissention, and with that 
view, my Lord, we proposed the appointment of another pastor to that 
parish, and recommended the propriety of removing the Rev. Mr. Kennedy 
and ourselves, to other situatiuns in the diocess. My cousin and I took the 
liberty of suggesting this measure to your lordship, and the other assembled 
bishops, as the most eflectual means of restoring peace and tranquillity to 
the long distracted parish of Birr, and as the course which a Christian 
bishop, anxious for the spiritual welfare of a flock confided to his care, and 
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placed under his superintendence, should observe; as it was not to be ex- 
pected, after the transactions which had occurred, and the angry feelings 
which had so long subsisted, that the great majority of the Roman Catholics 
ofthe parish of Birr, who are devoted to me and to my cousin,from an honest 
and conscientious feeling of the truth and justice of our common eause, 
could ever look up to the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, either as their spiritual and 
confidential instructor, or as their friend. ‘To this proposition, which was 
dictated by the spirit of peace and of conciliation, your Lordship and the 
other assembled Bishops replied, that, indeed, you would endeavour to eflect 
a mutual reconciliation between us and our Bishop, provided my cousin 
and I would sign a document to the following effect:—“ Expressing our 
unconditional acknowledgment of submission to the PRESENT TITULAR OF 
KILALog, together witha declaration, THAT ALL THE MARRIAGES WE HAD 
SOLEMNIZED FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS WERE ABSOLUTELY INVALID; AND 
THAT OUR ABSOLUTIONS WERE NULL AND VOID.” 

I feel, my Lord, that there are many points on which you and I differ, and 
must foreverdiffer. But there isa neutral ground common to us both, the 
undoubted @iftof an All-wise Gop,with which, I trust, we are both endowed 
and by which we can impartially judge on this subject;—what I mean to 
allude to, my Lord, is reason er common sense. ‘There is also another 
point on which we can have no difference—namely, CurisTIAN CHARITY— 
and I confess, that when I[ try this proposition of your Lordship by either 
test, [ can hardly repress a feeling of honest indignation at even the concep- 
tion of such an idea. What! my Lord, to demand from me and my cousin 
as a necessary preliminary to a mutual reconciliation between us and our 
spiritual superior—a declaration, which every well-informed person in our 
congregation—I!I might add,every person possessed of ordinary understand- 
ing or commen sense, must know and feel, to be false—namely, that all the 
marriages which we had solemnized for the last ten years were absolutely 
invalid. What! my Lord, to demand from us a preliminary to a reconcili- 
ation with the present titular of Killaloe, a declaration which would stig 
matize us as the vilest miscreants that ever disgraced human nature; whic 
rust forever stamp us as daring and lying hypocrites, and which could only 
have for its object to unhinge society, to separate husbands from their 
wives—to poison the fountains of domestic peace and happiness, to make 
orphans and widows without pity or remorse; to break all those ties, and 
snap asunder all those chains, which from our infancy we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as most hallowed and binding; and to afford, perhaps, some 
profligate, if any there. should be in our parish, and there will be always 
some such characters in every parish, an opportunity of deserting their 
innocent victims, and their yet more innocent offspring. "What! my lord, 
to require of us to sign our death warrant, to subscribe to our own infamy 
and degradation, to pollute our honour, to prostitute our dignity, to sin 
against our proper knowledge by such a declaration, when we know and 
feel, and are convinced, that it is not in the power of Omnipotence itself to 
alter the essential constitution of things; when high and venerable authori- 
ties lift up their heads in support of the contrary opinion; when the most 
eminent lights and most distinguished theologians of the Church of Rome 
maintain, that the contracting parties themselves, and not the priest, are 
the minister of the sacrament of matrimony; that the mutual consent of the 
parties themselves is the efficient cause, the very essence of marriage; and 
that itis not in the power of the Church, ‘or of God himself, to destroy or 
annihilate the matter or substance of any sacrament. 

You know, my Lord, that the grave and important controversy, whether 
the priests, or the parties themselves, be the minister of the sacrament of 
marriage, has never yet been defined by the infallible authority of a general 
council, that the Church has pronounced no opinion upon this subject, but 
has left it to the disputation of the schools. What ! my Lord, to act the 
Al 
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part of hypocrites, to play the harlot, and to offer to recover at any price 
ithe friendship of the present titular of Killaloe; and to purchase a wretched 
morsel of bread, at the expense and sacrifice of every thing that ought to 
be dear to men of honour, and to sincere Christians. 

What! my Lord, to have passed through good report and evil report, 
to have shared with the great majority of the Roman Catholies of Birr the 
calumnies and even the dangers that attended a just and honourable cause. 
—to have borne persecution and imprisonment in defence of the liberty of 
conscience—to have instructed our flock in the sound maxims of the Gos- 
pel—to have made them look to Curist Jesus, as the only foundation 
whereon to build—to have inculcated upon the minds of our congregation 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel, which are—belief in a crucified 
Redeemer, and repentance for sin; “‘forin Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision—but a new creature.” Now, after 
ten years of unexampled toil and suffering, to belie the general tenor of out 
lives, by subscribing a declaration that must transmit our names with infae 
my and disgrace to the remotest posterity—to undo all the good we have 
done—to lead back our flock, now in full view of the promised land, through 
the hardships and privations of the desert, to the flesh pots of Egypt, and 
to feed them once more with the weak and beggarly elements of error and 
superstition; and do all this, my Lord, for the poor pleasure of -recovering 
the friendship of the present titular of Killaloe! No, sy Lord, my cousin 
and [-will never do it; we will never prostitute our honour for the wages ot 
iniquity; we will never renounce our liberties, and accept of despotism; we 
were born freemen—we will neverdie slaves. What! my Lord, to require 
of us, as a preliminary to a reconciliation with our spiritual superior, to 
declare, in the face of heaven and earth, “THAT ALL OUR ABSOLUTIONS FOR 
THE LAST TEN YEARS were null and void; when we know and feel, and 
are convinced, that neither Pope, Priest or Bishop has the power of absolv- 
ing any man from his sins: for, as St. John says, “ THE BLOOD oF JEsuUS 
CHRIST CLEANSETH US FROM ALL SIN;” and that the commission, which 
the Saviour of the world gave to his Apostles in the following words— 
‘“‘ whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven; whosoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whosoever sius ye retain, they are retain- 
ed;” yes my Lord, we know and are convinced that the commission given 
to the Apostles in these words was only a commission to preach the gospel 
to a world buried in sin and iniquity; to receive sinners into the church, 
and into a state of forgiveness, by baptism; and to administer to them the 
word of Godand the holy sacrament, as means of grace; a commission and 
a power to denounce the wrath of God against a sinful world; to pronounce 
in his name, that he pardons and absolves all believing and repentant sin- 
ners; and that he will condemn all obstinate and hardened sinners, who will 
not believe and repent. ‘That by virtue of this commission, my Lord, the 
Apostles possessed great and extensive powers, which did not descend to 
their successors; [ mean, my Lord, the power of discerning by the spirit, 
and, therefore, of declaring who were penitent and pardoned, and who 
were not; the power of inflicting and continuing miraculous punishments 
on wicked and impenitent sinners, which is binding and retaining their 
sins; and of removing such punishments, which is loosing and remitting 
them, we willingly and readily admit. ‘Thus my Lord, we read in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that St, Peter inflicted a miraculous punishment upon 
Annanias, and his wife Sapphira, for having kept back and concealed a part 
of the price of the land they sold, and for having lied to the Holy Ghost. 
1 will no longer dwell on this painful subject, further than to express my 
unfeigned and sincere regret that you should have been the wretched and 
unhappy victim of those narrow prejudices and bigotry, which I imagine 
had been long since exploded and gone out of fashion, and which, I thought 
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had only characterized some of your unworthy colleagues of the Maynooth 
school, such as that vulgar clown, Priest Cantwell, of Meath, and that pert 
saucy fellow, Priest Abraham, of Waterford; but which I am sorry to find 
have been again revived and called into existence by your Lordship’s dis- 
semination of the destructive and pernicious principles of DEN’s THEo- 
Locy-. I thought, my lord, that your foreign education, your intercourse 
with elegant and polished society, and your constant attendance at the 
levees of the Castle, had created a distinction in your favour, raised you 
above the vulgar level of your company, and given you a character of 
exemption from the ignorant prejudices and narrow bigotry of the Maynooth 
Priesthood. 1 shall no longer dwell, my Lord, upon this unpleasant topic, 
than merely to tell you how sincerely ] lament that you and your compeers 
have not more accommodated yourselves to the enlightened spirit of the 
times in which we live. On your heads, therefore, my Lord, be the conse- 
quences. I thank heaven, that my cousin and I live in a country, where 
every man is allowed to worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. I praise the Lord, that my cousin and | live under the pro- 
tection of the British constitution, and in a country where liberty has dis- 
closed her genuine principles, and secured to herself an asylum against 
despotism on one hand, and popular licentiousness on the other. I give 
God thanks, that in this free country we are not governed by the decrees 
of Councils, nor by the bulls of Popes, nor by the grim and bloody maxims 
of a degraded superstition,nor by the damnable‘doctrine of Den’s THEOLOGY 
of which you, my Lord, have unfortunately been the advocate and the 

ropagator, but by the principles ofa sound and rational liberty, and by the 

lessings of a constitution that is fitted to the nature and the wants of man, 
and which can easily accommodate itself to the changes and improvements 
that take place in the social system. 


I have the honour to remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 


and humble servant, 
MicHaEL Crorty, P. P. of Birr. 





PROPOSED REFORM OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Lord Radnor having failed in his attempt te procure inquiry into the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge by a Commission, has given notice of 
a motion for a Committee of the House of Lords for the same purpore. 
‘This course was recommended, on the occasion of the last debate, by the 
Bishop of Landafl; and it is to be presumed that the Right Rev. Prelate 
will not refuse support to that which was his own crochet. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington, it is true, when the question was put to him point-blank by 
Lord Randor, whether he would support such a Committee or not, at first 
refused an answer, and afterwards, when he had time to re-collect his 
ideas, reiterated his denial of the necessity of an inquiry at ali. 

The Colleges in the two Universities, founded and endowed at different 
times by private individuals for the national object of education, and as 
being endowed for a national object, amenable from the beginning to 
national superintendence, have, in the course of time, made themselves 
indispensable to the operation, and come to engross the government of the 
Universities themselves: and they thus operate now to a very much greater 
extent on national interests than when they existed as so many separate 
educational institutions. A nationalcharacter, as we have said, they pos- 
sessed from the beginning; and, from the beginning, they were, subject te 
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the interference of the national legislature. But, while they do not derive 
their national character from the adoption of the Universities into them- 
selves, they have become thereby greatly more important in a national 
point of view; and now it is more necessary that the national superintendence 
to which from the beginning they have been subject,should be exer cised 
As things at present stand, no one can become a member of either Univer- 
sily without entering himself on the boards of some particular College; all 
College tests and regulations thus necessarily affect the operation of the 
Universities; and further, the whole internal administration of the Universi- 
ties is brought into the hand of the Colleges. 

These colleges are governed, or rather,we would say, nominally governed 
by sets of statutes which were, speaking generally, enacted at the times 
at which they were endowed, and which are supposed to be in accordance 
with the wishes of the respective endowers- ‘The distribution of their rev- 
enues (and they were stated by Lord Randor to amount, in round numbers, 
to 200 000%. a year(is regulated nominally by these statutes and the condi- 
tions annexed to the enjoyment of any part of these revenues are nominally 
those which the endowers wished to annex. We say nominally, because, 
as was shown by Lord Randor, and as was admitted by the Bishop of 
Landaff and others, who opposed Lord Randor’s bil, many regulations 
enjoined by these statutes have become obsolete, and others are disregarded 
to suit the convenience of those who enjoy the college revenues, Yet the 
observance of these statutes, simply and without qualification, is sworn to 
by all who are successively elected into the respective foundations. 

Now the evils of this state of things are principally two: the first, that 
an oath is constantly taken which cannot be,and is not observed; the second, 
that education, the object of the endowers, is not so efficiently promoted by 
the partial adherence that prevails to sets of statutes framed in the olden 
time, and without respect of one another, as it might be, were sets of stat- 
utes framed now, and were another distribution of the college revenues 
ordered by the State. ‘These are the two evils that Lord Radnor proposes 
to remove. 

As regards the oath, the most important consideration seems to us to be, 
that so long as it is administered without there being any possibility of its 
being observed, it may always have the eflect of excluding conscientious 
men from a participation in the college emoluments, whose intellectual and 
moral qualifications point them out as fit forsuch participation. It was 
only the other day that a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, resigned 
his scholarship on the ground of his being unable to obey the statutes in 
such manner as he had sworn todo. And within the last few years the 
same oath in the same college has had the effect of debarring a Quaker, of 
very high mathematical attainments, from an honour and emolument which 
others, who have no objectivn to swear (in a case where swearing is quite 
nugatory), are able to grasp. : 

As regards the comparative efficiency of the colleges fur the purposes of 
education, under their present system of governance, it is objected to any 
attempt to make them more efficient: that, the colleges having been 
endewed by private individuals, the wishes of the endowers, who are 
represented by the prsesent statutes, cannot be set aside. We observe first, 
that over all property directed to a national purpose the stat is supreme, and 
that it is a matter of choice with the state whether they shall observe the 
wishes of the original donor or not; but as a general rule, the observance of 
such wishes in a general way is expedient. Secondly, so long as these 
revenues are retained for the purposes of education, and nothing beyond 
a different distribution and a different set of conditions of enjoyment is 
recommended, the wishes of the donors are in a general way observed. 
Indeed the Bishop of Llandaff was constrained to admit that the college 
authorities were guided by what they conceived to be the genera! spirit of 
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the founders’ wishes, rather than a slavish adherence to the letter of their 
statutes, and in order to get at the general spirit they desiderated, were 
wont to commune with themselves as to what the founders would say and 
do, were they now alive. Now but one deviation from the founders’ own 
particular means, and the principle is conceded. We only propose that, 
instead of allowing this general spirit to be got at, as the Bishop of Landaft 
would recommend, by the heads and-visitors of different.colleges, accord- 
ing to their respective caprices, the legislature should be instructed to seek 
alter it; and when the Bishop goes on to say that these heads and visitors 
“act under the observation of the world,” it strikes us not, that in this 
respect they enjoy any superiority over the Lords and Commons. Certainly, 
if the ugly stories about locking up their statutes, and swearing to secrecy, 
are true, it is not the superiority they covet. 





Letrrer or Motiarp LE FEVRE”* GIVING HIS REASONS FOR RENOUN- 
CING POPERY. 


Srr:—You inquire what were the motives which actuated me in the 
step I have just taken, and why I attach so much importance to becoming 
a member of the Christian Reformed Church. [am ready to inform you, 
and to open my mind to you with the utmost.candour. ‘The gospel, my 
conscience, and my reason—these, in three words, have been my guides 
and advisers. | 

1 know, by my own experience, that man is formed for religion: I felt 
the need of uniting myself to God by a true faith, and by worship; butl 
felt also that this faith and this worship, ought to have nothing in them 
contrary to the light, that reason, that consciousness of right and wrong, 
which God has implanted in us, and that every religion which should not 
accord with these grand principles, or should shrink from being examined 
upon them, could not be divine, since God cannot contradict himself, and 
his works cannot dread the light. 

It became, therefore my wish to recur to the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith, by studying the Holy Scriptures in the love of truth; and from 
that moment, I may say, a new day broke upon me. I read also some of 
the writings of those Fathers of the church who lived nearest the time of 
the Apostles; and they accorded with the gospel, in convincing me, that 
the Christian Reformed Church, was the true chureh of Jesus Christ; 
since its faith and worship perfectly agreed with the doctrines of the 
founder of Christianity, and with those of the Apostles; and since I found 
nothing therein opposed to my natural light. 

I thought from the first, that I ought to have recourse to the word of 
God alone, the divinity of which I acknowledge, and not to the opinions 
of men, frequently led astray by their own passions and interests; that I 
ought to look upon the Scriptures as infallible, and to read it myself; that 
it must be so clear as to enable me to understand whatever in it concerned 
my faith and practice, and that I ought not toseek the rule of that faith 
in human traditions. Scripture itself confirmed my opinion; for there I 
read, that “the law of the Lord is perfect;” (Ps. xix, 8;)f that it is inspired 
by God, to instruct, to rebuke, to correct, and to conduct: te piety and 
righteousness; (2d Tim. iii, 16;) that Jesus Christ himself said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘search the scriptures!” that he condemned traditions, saying of 
the scribes, “In vain do they worship me, teaching doctrines which are 


*Mr. Lefevre, the author of the preceding letter, was a French merchant of Lyons 
who in 1525, published it as containing his reasons for renouncing the Popish and em- 
bracing the religion of the Reformed church of France. In 1526, he published a 
longer letter giving additional reasons for his change. ‘This translation is from the 
lon: Pro. Jour. of 1831. 

+See the version of the Bible, by Lemaistre de Sacy, published at Paris, 1759, 


with the royal approbation and privilege, by William Desprez, printer to the king 
and clergy of France, 
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only the commandments of men, for they leave the commandments of 
God, to follow the traditions of men;” (Mark vii, 7, 8;) that Paul anathe- 
matizes all religious instruction which is not drawn from the gospel: 
“there are some that trouble you, who would overturn the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; but should we ourselves, or should any angel from heaven, preach 
a gospel unto you different from that which we have preached, let him be 
accursed;” (Gal. i, 7, 9;) that the gospel is plain 10 those whom their pas- 
sions blind not, as Paul also says, “If the gospel which we preach is vet 
veiled, it is to those who perish, that it is veiled; to those unbelievers 
whose minds the god of this world hath blinded, in order that thev may 
not be enlightened by the light of the gospel of the glory of Jesus Chirist, 
who is the image of God, (2 Cor. iv. 3, 4;) that St. Ambrose also says, 
“the Holy Scripture is useful to every one.” St. Chrysostom says, again, 
“The reading of the Holy Scriptures is a strong bulwark against sin; and 
ignorance of the scriptures is a great precipice, a deep abyss.” St. Basil 
also tells us, “all that is not included in the divinely inspired scripture, not 
being of faith, is sin.” 

I felt, therefore, that it was my duty to examine ‘he seriptures alene, to 
seek therein what I ought to believe, and do. I perceived that it was the 
way pointed out by St. Paul himself, who far from forbidding this exami- 
nation to the people, says, “prove all things, approve that which is good.” 
(1 Thess. v. 21.) 

I dared not assent to the opinion of any church, merely as a church, 
nor of any council, while Jesus Christ announced, “There shall arise 
false Christs, and false prophets, who shall do great signs and wonders, 
insomuch as to deceive, if it were possible the very elect.” (Matt. xxiv. 
24) St. Johnalso says on this subject. “My well beloved, believe not 
every spirit; but try whether the spirits be of God, for many false prophets 
are risen in the world.” (I Johniv. 1) The Abbe de Palerme himself ad- 
mits “that a council may err; and that, in what regards faith, the convic- 
tion of an individual ought to be preferred to the opinion of the Pope 
himself.” “I dread councils,” says St. Gregory, of Nazianzen, and “I have 
never seen any which have not done more harm than good.” 

The principles of Scripture, and of the earliest fathers, are those of the 
Reformed Church; and I remarked with pleasure, that she establishes her 
faith only, as God and our own understandings tell us that it ought to be 
established. I observed, that the Ministers of religion were in the gospel 
forbidden to seek temporal power, riches and honor, that charity, meek- 
ness, and humility were to be the characteristics of the Priests of Jesus 
Christ. Peter says to them, feed the flock of God with which you are 
charged, watching over its conduct, not by a forced necessity, but by 
a voluntary affection which should be according to God; not by a shame- 
ful desire of gain, but by a disinterested charity; not domineering over the 
Lord’s heritage, but becoming examples to the flock, by a virtue which 
springs from the heart:” (I Pet. v. 2, 3,) And Jesus Christ himself tells 
them, “trouble not yourselves concerning gold or silver, or other money in 
your purse.” (Matt. x. 9.) He declares to them that if they act otherwise, 
they are but Scribes and Pliarisees, whom he reproved, saying, “they 
love salutation in the public places and to be called of men master; but as 
for you, desire vot to be called master, because you have but one Master, 
and you are all brethren. Neither cal! any one on earth your father, be- 
cause, you have but one Father which is in heaven; and be not called 
teacher, because you have but one teacher, and but one master, which is 
Christ. He who is great among you shall be your servant, for whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and whoseever abaseth himself shall be 
exalted. Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because under 
the pretence of your long prayers, you devour widows’ houses. It is for 
this you shall receive a more rigorous judgment. Woe unto you, for you 
cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, and vet vou are within full of 
rapine and uncleanness.” (Matt. xxi. 1, 7—11, 14, 25.) 
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I observed, likewise, that their marriage was approved of by the word 
of God; since it was not his will to make them of a separate caste, with 
interests inimical to those of society, and to prevent them from practising 
those numerous virtues to which the father of a family is called. St. Paul 
says. ‘‘Let them marry; for it is better to marry than to burn.” (1 Cor. 
vil. 9.) In writing to ‘Timothy: “The Bishop then must be blameless; he 
must have married but one wife; he must be sober, prudent, grave, and 
modest, loving hospitality, able to teach; he must not be given to wine, 
neither violent nor hasty to strike; but just and moderate, far from dis- 
putes; disinterested; he must govern well his own household, keeping his 
children in obedience, and in all propriety.” (1 Tim. iii. 2, 4,) He — 
again: **Have we not power to lead about with us a wife, who may 
our sister in Jesus Christ, as do the other apostles, and the brothers of 
our Lord, and Cephas?” (1 Cor. ix. 5,) And St. Clement of Alexandria 
savs himself, “there are some who condemn the priests that marry, but 
will they not also condemn the Apostles? for Peter and Philip had children 
and the latter had his daughters married.” (Strom 1.) The ministers of 
the Reformed Religion foilow this principle, and the example of the Apos- 
tles; they are, like them, fathers of families, patterns to their flocks; they 
live in simplicity, making no vows contrary to human nature, the precepts 
of Scripture, purity of manners, and the good order of society. 

I have embraced this communion, because in it there is no prostration 
befure wood, or stone, or old relics of corpses to which corruption has paid 
no respect. 

I have embraced this communion, because in it every thing is referred 
immediately to God the Saviour of men, and not to creatures like ourselves 
for, saith St. Paul, “there is but one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” (1 ‘Tim. i. 5,) And St. John: “If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, who is 
righteous.” (1 John ii, 1.) And consequently, Jesus Christ being here 
the only hope of believers, they are actively and uniformly Christians. 

I have embraced this communion because it does not enjoin upon be- 
lievers pompously to exhibit their piety in the streets and public places— 
a practice which Jesus Christ reproves, saying, “be not like the hypo- 
crites, who aflect to pray, standing in the synagogues, and at the corner 
of the streets, in order to be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, they 
have received their reward; but you, when you pray, enter into your clos- 
et, and the door being shut, pray unto your father in secret, and your fa- 
ther seeing what passeth in secret, will give you its reward- When you 
fast, be not sad like the hypocrites, for they affect to appear with a disfig- 
ured countenance, in order that men may know when they fast. Verily I 
say unto you, they have received their reward. but you, when you fast, 
anoint your head, and wash your face that it may not appear unto men 
that you fast, but to your father who is present in the most secret place; 
and your father who seetn that which passeth in secret, will give you its 
reward.” (Matt. vi. 5, 6, 16—18.-) 

I have embraced this communion, because in it there is no assumption 
that he is a better man who eats fish, than he who eats beef; for I can 
never believe that it was the design of God, in creating an aliment always 
wholesome, to prohibit us from using it at certain periods, unless we pur- 
chase exemption. Jesus Christ speaks out in the following words: “‘it is 
not that which enters into the mouth which defiles the man; but it is that 
which comes out of the mouth of man, which defiles him.” (Matt. xv. 11,) 

And St. Paul says. ‘Eat of allethat is sold at the shambles, without ask- 
ing whence it comes, for any scruple of conscience; for the earth is the 
Lords, and all that therein is.” (1 cor. x. 25, 26.) 

I have embraced this communion, because in its public service, every 
thing is understood, and comprehended by every individual; and, having 
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never learned Latin. { cannot believe it to be the will of God that minis- 
ters should edify me in Latin. The custom is condemned by St. Paul: 
“Also, my brethren, if I should come unto you speaking in unknown 
tongues, what usefulness should I bring unto you? I would rather speak in 
the church five words which | could understand, and which should in- 
struct others, than repeat ten thousand in an unknown tongue.” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 19; read all the chapter,) Pope John VIII. was as much a Protes- 
tant as myself in this respect; for he said, “let the praises of God be sung 
in the native language;” and | really think if what is said to ‘us is good, 
useful and edifying, it ought to be understood; and if on the contrary, it is 
something bad, it ought not to be said, in Latin, Greek, or Chinese. 

I have embraced this communion, because it does not exclude from fu- 
ture happiness poor little children, on account of their parents’ neglect in 
not having them baptized before their death. ‘This doctrine has always 
appeared to me absurd, unjust, insulting to the divinity, and unauthorized 
by a single word of scripture. 

I have embraced this communion, because in it the Lord’s supper is 
wholly a spiritual ceremony, reminding us of the benefits which the Saviour 
came to confer upon humanity—a memorial of his death, in which the 
bread and wine represent only the body and blood of Jesus; for I never 
could allow that a God wholly spiritual, the Creator of the heavens and 
the earth,—that God, whose nature alone is infimity, could be swallowed 
like a pill. It has even appeared to me, that the idea whicn materialized 
the Creator was an insult oflered by us to him, as it is an insult to reason 
itself. 

Lastly, I have embraced the Christian Reform communion, and I have 
embraced it with faith, confidence and happiness, because it is not suppor- 
ted by the sword of the executioner; it does not place the scaffold and tor- 
tures of the inquisition beside the cross of him who came, not to destroy 
men, but to save them. I acknowledge that the violence with which some 
of its early members may have been reproached, arose from the remains 
of human prejudice, froma habit of domination and of double power, (ec- 
clesiastical and civil) from which those men could not at once free them- 
selves; but at the present day this church is mild and charitable; it needs 
not the forquemada to support it; it would not receive such aid; its precept 
is the precept of the Saviour; “you shall love the Lord your God, with all 
vour heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind; this is the great- 
est and first commandment; and this is the second which is like unto it: 
you shall love your neighbours as yourselves. In these two command- 
ments are contained all the law and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii, 37—40.) 

In this communion I recognize the true church of Jesus Christ which 
was restored by the gospel at the time of the Reformation. I bless God 
for having given me thus to distinguish his divine light; my children will 
one day bless me for having acted the part of an honest man, which is to 
embrace the truth as soon as he perceives it without disquieting himself on 
account of the menaces and calumnies of those who shun the light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil. If the step [ have taken were yet to take, the 
prospect of tortures and of scaflulds would be vainly presented in order to 
stop me; truth is my motto, the approbation of God and of my conscience 
is my law. Numbers are deterred from imitating me by their indifference 
to the truth, and to religion, and because they fear rather to be censured 
in this world, than to be condemned in the other. 

Such, Sir, are the motives which have actuated me. I believe you have 
a firm and upright mind, and I feel assured of your approbation. Accept 
the sentiments with which I remain sir, your very humble and devoted 
servant. Mo.uarp Lerevre: 





